THE SATURDAY 


HE critical condition of Lord RanpoLPH CHURCHILL 
causes profound grief. Before he started in the 
summer on his trip round the world, it was understood 
that he was suffering from some serious nervous 
disease, but it was hoped that long rest, abstinence 
from all political excitement, and constant change of 
scene, might allow his nervous system to recover. But 
fate has been inexorable. While in Japan, towards the 
end of September, Lord RanpoLPa was seized with a 
transitory paralysis of one arm, and this was followed 
soon afterwards, according to The British Medical 
Journal, by a loss of power in some facial muscles and 
weakness in the lower extremities. In fact, from 
the time he left England till his return he has 
grown steadily worse; and he now lies at 50 
Grosvenor Square in a half-comatose state. Dr. 
Rosson Roose, his medical adviser, believes that 
this illness is due to the intensity with which he gave 
himself ten or fifteen years ago to political work, and 
those who know Lord Ranpoira best are inclined to 
agree with him. He was never physically very strong, 
and the ardent spirit has worn out the frame before 
middle age. As honest admirers of perhaps the first 
political genius of this generation, we tender our heart- 
felt sympathy to his relatives in their suffering. All 
Englishmen will deplore the untimely loss of a splendid 
talent and the melancholy close of so promising a career. 


The general stagnation which characterizes this 
season of the year has had its effect on home politics 
during the past ten days. Mr. LasoucHerg, at North- 
ampton, called upon the Government “to toe the mark 
“to the Leeds Resolution,” and excited democratic 
enthusiasm by means of strong language and well-worn 
pleasantries. Sir GzorGe TREVELYAN, at York, made a 
fair point against the House of Lords in saying that, 
though they professed ‘‘to delay rash legislation,” they 
had “ for thirty-six years kept up a state of things 
“under which no Nonconformist or Scottish Presby- 
“terian, who had taken the highest honours at 
“Oxford or Cambridge, could get the emoluments 
“and rewards that were due tohim”; but surely insti- 
tutions should be attacked for their shortcomings in 
the present, and not for past misdeeds, Mr, BaLrour's 
Haddington speech was above his average for the 
last few months. We appreciate his humorous 
sketch of the sixteen Cabinet Ministers with sixteen 
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and his jibe at Mr. Bryce for his hard fate in being 
associated with a Government which required him “ to 
“ contradict every general principle which he has laid 
“ down in his capacity of political author.” As regards 
Mr. Bryce’s scheme for the amendment of the House 
of Lords, Mr. BaLrour very effectively showed it to be 
“in direct contradiction of some of the strongest ex- 
“ pressions of opinion which occur in his great book 
“upon the Constitution of America.” To call Mr. 
Bryce’s book a “great book” is an instance of Mr. 
Ba.rour’s invincible courtesy towards political oppo- 
nents. Mr. Bryce’s work can only be called “ great” 
in the sense of “bulky.” He comes after De Tooque- 
VILLE in more senses than one. 


Captain YounGHUSBAND is, we think, inclined to be 
rather too optimistic in respect of the political position 
in the Pamirs. Our suspicions of Russian intentions 
are scarcely to be allayed by the fact that “where 
“ British and Russian officers meet in these parts, the 
“ Russians have treated the British with marked 
“ civility” ; whilst the message of the Russians last 
summer to the British officers at Gilgit, “ expressing 
“a wish that they might become more intimately 
“ acquainted on the frontier,” reads like a grim joke. 
Englishmen are absurdly apt to assume that, after the 
latest absorption of territory, Russia will cease her 
aggression for an indefinite period. We do not, there- 
fore, feel reassured by Captain YOUNGHUSBAND’s own 
admission that, whereas last year the permanent 
Russian garrison at Murghab numbered only about 
ninety men, a force of three hundred men was sent 
down this summer to Shighnan and Roshan under 
Colonel Yonorr, “and virtually proclaimed a Russian 
*“ protectorate over the Cis-Oxus.” Was it, we wonder, 
about this time that the Russian officers despatched 
their fraternal message? It is true that the new ruler 
of Chitral and the people of the country are very 
friendly to the English, and that there are over a 
thousand Chinese troops in the neighbourhood of the 
Pamirs, where there were none before. But little 
assistance can be expected from China for a long time 
to come, and, moreover, she seems at present to be 
equally suspicious of Russia and England. i 
YouNnGHUsBAND, however, thinks that “the danger 
“ which formerly rested on the Northern frontier is 
“ very considerably diminished, though not absolutely 
“removed, The only point that now remains to 
“render the frontier completely secure is the opening 
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“up of a direct route from Peshawur to Chitral, in 
“ place of the present circuitous one by Gilgit.” He 
does not “ apprehend immediate trouble ” in the Pamirs, 
and adds:—“It is unlikely that anything on those 
“ frontiers can now give rise to misunderstandings, the 
“ three Powers being practically in perfect accord.” 


According to The Times’ special Correspondent at 
Gothenburg, the Gothenburg system of regulating the 
liquor traffic is not an unqualified success. On the 
one hand, there was a consumption of spirits amount- 
ing to about 18 litres per head in 1875 against 9 litres 
in 1893, and this decrease has been steadily pro- 
gressing from 1876, with the exception of a slight in- 
crease from 1883 to 1886. On the other hand, “ judged 
“by the English standard,” says The Times’ Corre- 
spondent, ‘Gothenburg is a very drunken place.” 
He goes on, “I have seen more drunkenness in a 
“Scotch town on Saturday night, but never in an 
“ English one”; and this statement he proves to be 
borne out by police statistics. The proportion of con- 
victions to the population was 22°1 in 1865, and 225 
in 1891. Not only does the third decade of the 
system show a worse record than the second, and the 
second than the first, but the record of 1889-93 is 
infinitely more unfavourable than that of 1884-88. 
The Swedish advocates of the Gothenburg system 
themselves admit the increase in drunkenness, which 
is attributed to the growing habit of beer-drinking. 
In 1887 the number of Swedish breweries was 151; 
in 1891, 202. Formerly drunken women were not to 
be seen in Gothenburg; in 1893 there were 144 
women convicted. The Times’ Correspondent sums up, 
“it is clear that the restrictions imposed on spirits 
“and public-houses have driven the people to beer 
“ and home drinking, and that in this way the women 
“ and children have caught the infection.” Altogether, 
a striking object-lesson in the irrepressibility of human 
nature by legal regulations. 


The Individualists need not fear the Collectivists in 
England. Not only have the ratepayers in London 
revolted against the out-door relief voted by the 
indigent, but the Boiler-Makers’ Union, under the 
leadership of Mr. KnigutT—perhaps the ablest and most 
worthy of the Labour leaders—has decided to withdraw 
from the Trade-Union Congress ; and this on the ground 
of the Collectivist resolution of last summer. It is a 
terrible blow to the prestige of the Congress and to the 
so-called New Unionism. There are some twenty-five 
thousand boiler-makers all earning good wages; in 
fact, except the Society of Amalgamated Engineers, 
there is no stronger Union in the country. Yet fourteen 
thousand boiler-makers, in round numbers, voted for 
secession, and nine thousand against. When Mr. Burns 
returns from America, he will have to work bard in 
order to persuade Mr. KniGut and the boiler-makers 
that the New Unionism is better than the old. 


Since our occupation of Cyprus in 1878, the material 
condition of the island has become prosperous. Its 
revenue varies from 160,000l. to 200,000l.; but the 
progress of public works is seriously retarded by the 
yearly tribute of 92,000]. paid to Turkey. The 
Christian and Moslem population are peaceful and 
contented. The administration of justice has inspired 
a feeling of public security. In every respect Cyprus 
has grown in prosperity. The imports and exports 
have more than doubled since 1878. In 1892 the 
value of the imports was 369,974!., and of the exports 
338,959!. Education is also being seriously attended 
to. There are now about 350 schools in the island (it 
contains 210,000 inhabitants), in which about 15 000 
pupils are taught. The terrible locust-plague has been 
practically overcome by means of the MatTrTeI system. 


With its favourable climate and rich soil Cyprus appears 
to be capable of great development from an agricul- 
tural and industrial point of view. Though the pre- 
sent methods of cultivation are quite primitive, the 
land yields abundant produce. The climate, too, 
seems excellent under the present improved sanitary 
conditions. In fact, the military station in the island 
is said to be healthiest of those abroad. The climate 
is declared to be well suited for persons suffering from 
chest and respiratory diseases. 


The common belief is that the French are a Celtic 
race; but, according to M. Riviikre, the Celt is not 
even the largest element in that mixed race called the 
French. It is probable that they derive much of their 
artistic faculty from their savage ancestors in the 
Stone Age, who carved quite artistic designs with a 
flint burin on bones. The genuine Celt does not 
appear to be particularly artistic. The Auvergnats 
are almost pure Celt, and yet their reputation mainly 
rests upon their capacities as cabmen. The true Celt, 
M. RivibreE asserts, is chiefly to be found in a belt 
drawn across France from Savoy to Low Brittany, and 
has not been identified at all in the United Kingdom. 
The Teutonic face and head, says the well-known 
anthropologist, M. CoLLIGNoN, is long and narrow, the 
Celtic short and broad; whilst the Teuton trunk is 
long and flat compared with the shortness and breadth 
of the Celt’s, The genuine Slavs and South Germans 
are, he thinks, Celts, and probably number among their 
famous men GOETHE, BISMARCK, and SCHILLER. The 
Celts, like the Jews, are beginning to claim all the great 
men in the world’s history for their own kindred. 


We noted in our last issue as a curiosity of 
literature the popularity of Mr. Le GALLIENNE. 
It is scarcely credible that his literary criticism has 
been surpassed in its own field by a Mr. ARTHUR 
Wave. Here are a few samples. Mr. BENJAMIN Kipp, 
we are told, “is perhaps foremost among the discove- 
“ ries of the present year.” We could well dispense 
with any more such “ discoveries.” Mr. WAauGH seems 
to be ignorant of the fact that Professor KakL PEARSON 
disposed long ago of Mr. Kipp’s pretensions to place 
either as a scientist or asan original thinker. Mr. Kipp, 
it appears, woke up “one morning in the shadows of 
“‘ Somerset House to find himself famous in the glare 
“ of two continents.” Exquisite imagery. Mr. WauGH 
considers the weary emptiness of Mr. Le GALLIENNE’S 
Prose Fancies, “ a genuine contribution to the litera- 
“ture which one [? Mr. WauGH|] turns to with regu- 
“larity.” It “has one indisputable mark of talent ; 
“no other man of his day could have written it.” 
No one, indeed, praise be to the gods! In 
Mr. Wauea’s classification of the year’s fiction, Mr. 
GEORGE Moor: is placed in the third class of authors 
“ whose appearance is so new, whose performance as 
“ yet so unfamiliar [to Mr. WauGn], that it is im- 
* possible for judgment to fix upon them at all ” (sic). 
Marcella proved that “Mrs. Humpory Warp stands 
“alone for skill in combining fiction with purpose.” 
“It is a great thing to have one writer who is never 
“ seduced into triviality.” Alas that dulness is never 
trivial! Mrs. Saran GRAND, we are told, possesses “a 
“ keen sense of humour (an excellent and rare thing 
“in woman).” It would be an excellent thing-—if she 
possessed it. These are some of Mr. WavGn’s gems, 
but it is not till he comes to The Manxman that 
he gives us a priceless pearl of criticism. The 
Manzxman, we are authoritatively assured, is “a 
“ great book, and one that will surely live”! From 
all of which it will be surely seen that Mr. WauGH’s 
criticism is scarcely, to use his own phrase, “ con- 
“ spicuous throughout for exhaustive knowledge” or 
“ adorned by a nervous sense of literary excellence.” 
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THE NEXT CONSERVATIVE LEADER. 


ie is scarcely possible to enumerate all the reasons 

why the Conservative party at the present time 
should spare no pains to strengthen its position in 
every conceivable way. Even the sanguine partisans 
who assert that the Liberals are only “a mass of in- 
“ congruous atoms held together by the desire of self- 
“* preservation,” and confidently believe that the Con- 
servatives will return to power after the next General 
Election, do not dare to reckon upon a large majority ; 
from thirty to fifty is the boldest estimate. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to deny that under very 
favourable circumstances a Liberal majority might be 
overwhelming. In ourdemocracy the party of progress 
or change is the stronger party. And what its power 
and feeling is may be judged from the Budget of 1892, 
the most Communistic Budget, as we have already 
pointed out, ever passed in a modern State—a Budget 
not directed against what might be considered the 
wasteful luxuries of the rich, but against the accumu- 
lation and inheritance of wealth. The spirit of the 
democracy, so far as it can be judged as yet, is a 
levelling spirit directed by envy. And now that envy 
has had a large sop thrown to it, it will be hard to 
appease ; like another spirit, vires acquirit ewndo. 

It may be that, just as the attack upon the in- 
tegrity of the Empire gave the Conservatives a six 
years’ lease of power, so the attack upon the House 
of Lords will also shock the moderate voters and 

ive the Conservatives another victory. But we donot 
eel by any means certain of this. With electors three- 
fourths of whom pay nothing in direct taxation, that 
Budget of Sir W. V. Harcourt will cover a multitude 
of sins. Besides, trade is once more improving, and 
the General Election will probably take place next 
autumn on a brand-new register. But, whatever the 
issue of the next General Election may be, it behoves 
the Conservatives to cultivate every popular element, 
and neglect nothing that can give them a further hold 
upon the sympathies of the masses of voters. 


The popular estimate of Lord Saiszury is curiously 
erroneous. DisRakwi’s fling at him as “a master of 
“flouts, and gibes, and sneers,” did much to fix the 
outlines of the popular fiction; and it must be ad- 
mitted that from time to time Lord Saissury’s lan- 
guage has done a good deal to confirm this first 
impression. Our democracy is in many ways the 
exact opposite of that Athenian democracy which 
we know best. Part of the power of PERICLES was 
attributed, and no doubt justly, to the fact that 
he showed himself very rarely, and then only on 
great occasions, to the citizens, whose chief defect 
was a lack of reverence. But the English democracy 
seem to love best those leaders whom they best know, 
and Lord SaLispury’s modesty and habit of retirement 
have been counted against him as bitter aristocratic 
pride. The truth is that Lord Sa.issury’s intellect 
and character are continually at war. His intellect is 
characterized by intense clearness, is, in truth, a sort 
of mathematician’s faculty rather than that of the 
statesman, and this lucidity has again and again 
served him badly, as in the phrase “twenty years 
“‘of resolute government” and elsewhere. This power, 
too, renders it difficult for Lord Saissury to believe 
that persons who do not see as clearly as he does can 
be sincere and honest when they differ from him. 
And this lends acerbity to his condemnation of his 
opponents. 

So his intelligence gives some colour to the ordinary 
view of him. His character, however, is curiously 
unlike his mind. It seems rather to resemble his 


body; it has adipose tissue in it. Instead of being 
imperious and narrow, as is his intellect, it is large, 
and kindly, and soft. In reality, Lord Savissury is 


modest to a degree and kindly to a fault; his friends 
say that he cannot say “ No,” and they are right. The 
officials at the Foreign Office still speak of him with 
admiration as the ablest and most considerate of chiefs. 
A sense of reverence goes with a character like this; 
Lord Sa.issury is, naturally enough, a High Churchman. 
His inflexible sense of duty, however, seems to us to 
spring as much from his intellect as from his goodness 
of heart. At any rate, he has it, as one fact will 
prove. When he came into his title and possessions, he 
found that about two hundred and fifty houses on the 
estate were not in proper condition to be inhabited. He 
was not rich enough to rebuild them all at once; he, 
therefore, set about rebuilding as many as he could year 
by year, and in the meantime resolved to take no penny 
of rent from those he considered to be unfit for human 
habitation. He is fully aware of his own unpopularity ; 
he distrusts and dislikes the democracy, and feels sure 
that in turn he is disliked and distrusted. He is too 
large a man to cling to office for the power it brings 
and the patronage. Besides, he is growing old, and 
the yearscounselretirement just as his bodily disabilities 
advise himtorest. His friends say that if the Conserva- 
tives have a majority in the next General Election, and 
the QuEEN sends for him, he will ask Her Majesty 
to pass him over and send for Mr. BaLrour. We 
are persuaded of the truth of this ramour ; it accords 
with the nobility of the man’s character and the clear- 
ness of his intelligence. As the leader of the Radicals 
is in the House of Lords, it would be well if the leader 
of the Conservatives were in the Commons. 

Let us look now at Mr. ArTourR Batrour, and strive 
to judge him dispassionately. First of all, he is young, 
though he has already won golden opinions from all 
sides. Not only do certain great ladies admire him, 
but also his colleagues in the Cabinet and his followers 
in the House. Even the Irishmen do not dislike him. 
He is so frank and urbane in manner that he turns his 
adversaries into friends. And yet beneath the charm- 
ing ingenuousness of his manner there is inflexibility 
of resolve. He will quarrel about a straw or a pair of 
breeches like a very pedant. He is as distrustful of 
democracy as Lord Satissury himself, and a far 
stronger opponent. But he belongs to a younger 
generation, and has learned that kind words are often 
more effectual than stern principles. He will lead the 
House with ability and tact, and with Mr. GoscHEN 
at the Exchequer and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN at the Ad- 
miralty, will be very strongly supported. Many of 
us are eager to see what Mr. CHAMBERLAIN will do at 
the head of one of the great spending departments ; 
his business faculty should institute epoch-making 
innovations in administration. The other day at 
Haddington Mr. Batrour set forth his creed with 
emphatic clearness. His words, we venture to think, 
will constitute the mot d’ordre of the new Conservative 

: they were :-— 

“T, at all events—believing as I do in the solidarity 
“of the mutual dependence and interdependence of 
“ every class in the community, rejecting as utterly 
“unworthy of consideration that we should regard 
“ ourselves as the ians of monopolies or privi- 
“ leges or special interests, taking the welfare of the 
“whole as the one object worthy of our endeavour— 
“ believe that it will be to the Unionist party, as the 
“ best and surest exponents of these great principles, 
“that the mind of the country will in the end per- 
“ manently turn.” Perchance the word “ permanently ” 
here signifies a larger hope than Mr. Batrour reuly 
cherishes; but the rest of the sentenc> is worth re- 
membering, particularly the phrase in which he refuses 
to be the guardian of “ monopolies, or privileges, or 
“ special interests,” and declares that ‘the welfare o° 
“the whole” is “the one object worthy of our en- 
deavour.” If Conservatism is to render g'eat service 
in the modern State, this must be its spirit. 
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THE TWO YOUNG EMPERORS. 


ALF-BARBAROUS Russia, Germany the knightly 

and cultured, have lately presented to view a 

very strong contrast in princes. The circumstances 
amidst which the one country and the other came to 
have a new master seem unusually alike in many par- 
. ticulars—in all they are essentially different ; and the 
difference is the exact contrary of what might have 
been expected, considering that for what is wild, 
antique, elemental, we look more naturally to the 
House of Romanorr than to the House of HoHEN- 


ZOLLERN, 


It was in the tamer German land that only a few 
years ago a young prince, not long past his majority, 
began to look eagerly about him with the eye of the 
rightful heir. Heir-apparent, or heir-expectant, is a 
word too passive and mild of meaning to fit his case. 
Anybody may be worthy of that description, and may 
even pretend to be “rightful heir” without any such 
sense of the fulness of his right as this young prince 
possessed. It was derived from his birth, certainly, 
but not, as with ordinary royal and imperial person- 
ages, from that alone; for, beyond the birthright of 
kings, as understood in Christian countries, there is the 
great old pagan divine right which is signified by the 
consciousness of unusual appetites and endowments. 
Poets take their goods wherever they find them ; so do 
heroes. And if heroes are sometimes impatient to 
seize their own, that is, for one thing, an added sign 
that they are heroic, and, for another, that the Ages 
are calling them to fulfil their great destiny. 

This is to explain what is meant by the young 
prince looking eagerly about him, at his time of life, 
with the eye of the rightful heir. The stirrings 
above-mentioned moved in him restlessly and pro- 
foundly, while still the simply great old figure of his 
grandfather could appear every day at the palace 
windows, and an own father, not yet under suspicion of 
doom, walked the earth with a very firm foot indeed. 
The old Emperor passed away, having come to an age 
when great men die amidst more honour than tears; 
and then more eagerly did the young prince look 
about him with the eye of the rightful heir. For two 
reasons especially. One of these reasons was that he 
had but a poor opinion of his grandfather's natural 
successor (an opinion in which he was carefully nursed 
by the master-spirit of that time and country) as ruler 
and conservator of the German Empire. The other 
incitement to eagerness of outlook was that his grand- 
father’s natural successor had by this time passed 
under the shadows in which his grandsire was lost. 
All in a few months, too; which was so much like 
the hand of overruling Fate. Accordingly, there 
was then a stricken Emperor at Berlin, just as there 
was at Livadia the other day. And now the un- 
expected contrast begins to appear very plainly. 

It is in Russia, of all European countries, that we 
expect to “assist” at a political death-bed when an 
emperor dies. Germany—no. The Germans are a 
particularly domestic people ; and it has always been 
believed, and what is more it is true, that the 
domesticities are as much loved and practised in Ger- 
man palaces as in German suburban retreats. Yet, if 
ever there was a painfully political death-bed, it was 
the one on which the German Emperor FREDERICK 
lingered so long amidst so many cruelties. Whence 
the invading, the persistent, the unsparing politics 
came, and whence therefore so much of the cruelty, 
need not be specified. Had the unfortunate man and 
his heir been sons of Rurik, nobody would have won- 
dered at what happened about them and between 
them. The sons of Rurik have often shown extremely 
little of domestic sentiment, and a vast deal of what 
may be called political feeling, when questions have 


arisen concerning the succession to the throne. It is 
what we have been habituated to expect of them. It 
is what they expect of each other (or commonly have 
expected hitherto), making all possible provision ac- 
cordingly. Had any such tales been told of a Con- 
STANTINE, & PETROVITCH, a PAULOVITCH, as were heard 
of the son of FREDERICK about this time, we should 
have thought nothing of them ; except, perhaps, that 
Russian usages were becoming less violent and more 
conformable in practice with the requirements of 
civilization. But that they should be told of German — 
Imperial persons, father and son, was indeed a painful 
surprise. 

Well, the Emperor FREDERICK died. Just as might 
have happened in Russia, a veil was drawn over his 
brief reign as if it were a mistake of which the less. 
said the better; and now the eagle-like young prince 
swooped into the inheritance for which he had been 
specially created. And again we seem to be witnessing 
a Russian rather than a German spectacle. Czars who 
are a succession of surprises and alarums, of eccentric 
coups of self-assertion, have long been understood as. 
in the nature of things. Had it been said of the 
reigning CzaR when he lay in his cradle that he would 
be the one to startle, puzzle, and amaze, no one would 
have thought of thanking the prophet for such cheap 
vaticination. And yet how wrong he would have been! 
We turn to this other young EMPEROR, the Russian one, 
recall that other doomed father and Sovereign and his 
quite wn-political death-bed, think of the gentle, un- 
willing, unassuming way in which the young man 
took up the fallen sceptre, making himself con- 
spicuous only in those scenes wherein his dead 
futher was honoured, and find the contrast singularly 
striking. And now, with these two very different 
young Emperors in their wrong places, apparently, we 
are to see what they will do with their several Empires. 
Both have a tremendous burden of risk and respon- 
sibility—the youngest and least confident (and no 
doubt, as the other thinks, by far the least Imperial). 
having the darker path to tread under the heavier, 
because less shareable load. Perhaps it may turn out 
that, with all his modesty, all his conscious lack of 
genius, and perhaps of personal authority for so high a 
place, the young Emperor NicHoLas may do better 
than the young Emperor WittiamM. The Russian 
prince's situation certainly seems to demand qualities 
of will, vigour, alacrity, self-reliance, versatility—all the 
qualities of mastery, in short ; and the Second NicHoLas- 
did nothing on his way to the throne to raise a reputation 
for any of them. But then we have seen by an 
example in prodigious contrast that the supply of such 
qualities may exceed the demand—even fatally ; and 
a something in the air (which, however, we advise 
nobody to trust implicitly yet awhile)—a something 
in the air seems to say that this strange son of Rurik, 
the unpretending heir of ALEXANDER ALEXANDROVITCH, 
has made as good a start as the vastly superior son 
of FREDERICK. It seems so; and not unlikely that 
(character seeing him through) he will go on at least. 
as well, and even make a better end. 


THE FIGHT FOR LONDON. 


[T’ the people of London think the good government. 
- of their city a thing worth fighting for, they will 
have to make up their minds about it within the next 
few weeks. At the March elections for the County 
Council the Bosses, who have captured the machine, 
and are running it for all it is worth in their own in- 
terests, will make a determined effort to retain and 
consolidate their position; and, if they are successful 
in getting their yoke once more firmly on our necks, 
then Heaven help London! The third time is the 
charm, and this time Tammany will have come to stay. 
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New York having “ smashed” Tammany, many of the 
highest “‘Sachems,” from Mr. Ricnarp CRoKkER down, 
are unemployed, and, for prudential reasons, are pro- 
bably anxious just now to keep out of the way of the 
indignant citizens whom they have so long plundered. 
They might do worse than come to London to teach 
their imitators here, comparative novices as yet, how 
the thing is done. If London is to be saved, it can 
only be by following the example of those who have 
just saved New York; of those who a few years ago 
saved Boston. We must organize the public-spirited 
citizens into an efficient working party, prepared to 
make some sacrifice for the sake of victory. And the 
only sacrifice that is asked by the thousands who are 
heart-sick of the present state of affairs is that they 
should take the trouble to vote when the time comes. 
If any are willing to do more, they should send their 
names in to the Secretary of the London Municipal 
Society, who will find plenty for them to do in the way 
of stirring up their neighbours. 

The London Municipal Society does not profess to 
have any ready-made scheme for bringing in the mil- 
lennium next week, or for reorganizing the biggest 
conglomeration of humanity that the world has known 
on the lines of a country village. Nor, on the other 
hand, does it wish to go back to the old heterogeneous 
plan of government, or rather of no-government, that 
prevailed in London before the Act of 1889. It accepts 
fully the principle of representative government in 
small things as in great, but insists on the develop- 
ment of civic patriotism, so that London shall be ruled 
by the best elements and not by the worst. To attain 
this ideal does not require any extraordinary expendi- 
ture of energy. It should be easy to outvote the un- 
happy beings who think the present dominant County 
Councillor a desirable type, and who accordingly vote for 
him. Yet they might go on so voting till the end of 
time, and be in a hopeless minority at the polls if only 
one in ten of the electors who stayed at home in 
March 1892 would come out and vote for an honest 
and intelligent County Council in March 1895. Some 
250,000 voters turned up at the last election, of whom 
a majority of about 22,000 voted the “ Progressive ” 
ticket. At least 300,000 did not take the trouble to 
vote at all, and yet these worthy ratepayers have the 
assurance to grumble at the antics of the Councillors 
who owe their mischievous and ridiculous elevation 
solely to the apathy of the grumblers themselves. 
In Parliament London has a solid Unionist majority. 
Why? Simply because fifty thousand more voters can 
be persuaded to come out on Parliament day than on 
County Council day. If those fifty thousand will vote 
in March next, the reign of the Ring will be at an end. 


London is to be fought for! It is a prize worth 
winning. It will not be won by the timid or the 
despondent, by those who moan that the men of Belial 
are too many for them, and who are resigned to defeat 
in advance. It will not be won by preaching high and 
dry political doctrine, still less by clinging to the skirts 
of the present Lord Mayor and Corporation. The 
London Municipal Society is the work of men whose 
London is not bounded by the City gates. They believe 
in the Greater London ofall its citizens, firmly based on 
a series of separate and independent municipalities each 
one complete in itself for all merely local purposes, but 
delegating to the central body such of its functions as can 
best be performed from a common centre. That common 
centre would naturally be our historic Guildhall, and 
not some gimcrack County Council caravanserai, built 
for the greater glory of a chance majority. The City 
witbin its present bounds would govern itself, and the 
seven or eight corporate boroughs into which the whole 
metropolis would be divided would govern themselves, 
each with its mayor and corporation, while the Lord 
Mayor as the head, for ceremonial and State purposes, 


of the whole of London, would be in a position of 
enhanced dignity and honour. That some such scheme 
is bound to be carried out in the near future is cer- 
tain. Whether it will be carried out on an Imperial or 
on a parochial scale is for the citizens themselves to 
decide. The present majority we know by their works 
during the last six years, and pettiness, partisanship, 
and jobbery are written large across their record. Our 
work during the next ten weeks is to save London from: 
the Ring. 


THE GONCOURTS. 


HE recent book on Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, 
which we have already noticed in our columns, is the first 
attempt that has been made to present to English readers any 
information about the life and work of two of the greatest 
modern French writers. The information was needed ; for 
rhaps no eminent foreign writers of the day are less 
oat less realized, in England than the Goncourts. Yet 
the Goncourts are not merely men of genius, they are 
perhaps the typical men of letters of the close of our century. 
They have all the curiosities and the acquirements, the 
new weaknesses and the new powers, that belong to our age ; 
and they sum up in themselves certain theories, aspirations, 
ways of looking at things, notions of literary duty and 
artistic conscience, which have only lately become at all 
actual, and some of which owe to them their very origin. 
To be not merely novelists (inventing a new kind of novel), 
but historians ; not merely historians, but the historians of a 
particular century, and of what was intimate and what is 
unknown in it ; to be also discriminating, indeed innovating, 
critics of art, but of a certain section of art, the eighteenth 
century, in France and in Japan ; to collect pictures and bibe- 
lots, beautiful things, always of the French and Japanese 
eighteenth century: these excursions in so many direc- 
tions, with their audacities and their careful limitations, 
their bold novelty and their scrupulous exactitude in 
detail, are characteristic of what is the finest in the 
modern conception of culture and the modern ideal in art. 
Look, forinstance, at the Goncourts’ viewof history. “Quand 
les civilisations commencent, quand les peuples se forment, 
Vhistoire est drame ou geste. . . . Les siécles qui ont précédé 
notre siécle ne demandaient 4 l’historien que le personnage 
de "homme, et le portrait de son génie. ... Le XIX® 
siécle demande ‘homme qui était cet homme d’Etat, cet 
homme de guerre, ce potte, ce peintre, ce grand homme de 
science ou de métier. Lime qui était en cet acteur, 
le coeur qui a vécu derriére cet esprit, il les exige et les 
réclame; et s'il ne peut recueillir tout cet étre moral, 
toute la vie intérieure, il commande du moins qu'on lui 
en apporte une trace, un jour, un lambeau, une _relique.” 
From this theory, this conviction, came that marvellous 
series of studies in the eighteenth century in France (La 
Femmeau XVIII* Siecle, Portraits intimes du XVILI* Siécle, 
La du Barry, andthe others), madeentirely out of documents, 
autograph letters, scraps of costume, engravings, songs, the 
unconscious self-revelations of the time, forming, as they 
justly say, “Thistoire intime ; c’est ce roman vrai que la 
postérité appellera peut-étre un jour l'histoire humaine.” To 
be the bookworm and the magician ; to give the actual docu- 
ments, but not to set barren fact by barren fact ; to find a 
soul and a voice in documents, to make them more living 
and more charming than the charm of life itself: that is 
what the Goncourts have done. And it is through this 
conception of history that they have found their way to 
that new conception of the novel which has revolutionized 
the entire art of fiction. 

“ Aujourd’hui,” they wrote, in 1864, in the preface to 
Germinie Lacerteux, “que le Roman s’élargit et grandit, 
qu'il commence 4 étre la grande forme sérieuse, passionnée, 
vivante, de l'étude littéraire et de l’enquéte sociale, qu'il 
devient, par l’analyse et par la recherche psychologique, 
Histoire morale contemporaine, aujourd’hui que le Roman 
s'est imposé les études et les devoirs de la science, il peut en 
revendiquer les libertés et les franchises.” “Le public 
aime les romans faux,” is another brave declaration 
in the same preface; “ce roman est un roman vrai.” 
But what, precisely, is it that the Goncourts under- 
stood by un roman vrai? The old notion of the novel 
was that it should be an entertaining record of incidents or 
adventures told for their own sake; a plain, straightforward 
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narrative of facts, the aim being to produce as nearly as 
possible an effect of continuity, of nothing having been 
omitted, the statement, so to speak, of a witness on oath ; 
in a word, it is the same as the old notion of history, 
“ drame ou geste.” That is not how the Goncourts appre- 
hend life, or how they conceive it should be rendered. As 
in the study of history they seek mainly the inédit, caring 
only to record that, so it is the inédit of life that they con- 
ceive to be the main concern, the real “inner history.” 
And for them the inédit of life consists in the noting of the 
sensations ; it is of the sensations that they have resolved 
to be the historians ; not of action, nor of emotion, properly 
speaking, nor of moral conceptions, but of an inner life 
which is all made up of the perceptions of the senses. It is 
scarcely too paradoxical to say that they are psychologists 
for whom the soul does not exist. One thing, they know, 
exists : the sensation flashed through the brain, the image 
on the mental retina. Having found that, they boldly omit 
all the rest as of no importance, trusting to their instinct 
of selection, of retaining all that really matters. It is the 
painter’s method, a selection made almost visually ; the 
method of the painter who accumulates detail on detail, in 
his patient, many-sided observation of his subject, and then 
omits everything which is not an essential part of the en- 
semble which he sees. Thus the new conception of what 
the real truth of things consists in has brought with it, 
inevitably, an entirely new form, a breaking-up of the plain, 
straightforward narrative into chapters, which are generally 
quite disconnected, and sometimesof lessthana pagein length. 
A ~. apt image for this new, curious manner of narrativehas 
been found, somewhat maliciously, by M. Lemaitre. “ Un 
homme qui marche 4 l'intérieur d’une maison, si nous 
ons du dehors, apparait successivement 4 chaque 
fenétre, et dans les intervalles nous échappe. Ces fenétres, 
ce sont les chapitres de MM. de Goncourt. Encore,” he 
adds, “y a-t-il plusieurs de ces fenétres oi l’homme que 
nous attendions ne passe point.” That, certainly, is 
the danger of the method. No doubt the Goncourts, 
in their passion for the inédit, leave out certain 
ings because they are obvious, even if they are obvi- 
ously true and obviously important; that is the defect 
of their quality. To represent life by a series of moments, 
and to choose these moments for a certain subtlety and 
rarity in them, is to challenge grave perils. Nor are these 
the only perils which the Goncourts have constantly before 
them. There are others, essential to their natures, to their 
preferences. And, first of all, as we may see on every page 
of that miraculous Journal, which will remain, doubtless, 
the truest, deepest, most poignant piece of human history 
that they have ever written, they are sick men, seeing life 
through the medium of diseased nerves. “ Notre cuvre 
entier,” writes M. Edmond de Goncourt, “repose sur la 
maladie nerveuse ; les peintures de la maladie, nous les 
avons tirées de nous-mémes, et, 4 force de nous disséquer, 
nous sommes arrivés 4 une sensitivité supra-aigué que 
blessaient les infiniment petits de la vie.” This un- 
healthy sensitiveness explains much, the singular merits 
as well as certain shortcomings or deviations, in their 
work, The Goncourts’ vision of reality might almost be 
called an exaggerated sense of the truth of things; such a 
sense as diseased nerves inflict upon one, sharpening the 
acuteness of every sensation; or somewhat such a sense 
as one derives from haschisch, which simply intensifies, yet 
in a veiled and fragrant way, the charm or the disagree- 
ableness of outward things, the notion of time, the notion 
of space. What the Goncourts paint is the subtler poetry 
of reality, its unusual aspects, and they evoke it, fleetingly, 
like Whistler ; they do not render it in hard outline, like 
Flaubert, like Manet. As in the world of Whistler, so in 
the world of the Goncourts, we see cities in which there 
are always fireworks at Cremorne, and fair women reflected 
beautifully and curiously in mirrors. It is a world which 
is extraordinarily real ; but there is choice, there is curiosity, 
in the aspect of reality which it presents. 

Compare the descriptions, which form so large a part of 
the work of the Goncourts, with those of Théophile Gautier, 
who may reasonably be said to have introduced the practice 
of eloquent writing about places, and also the exact de- 
scription of them. Gautier describes miraculously, but it 
is, after all, the ordinary observation carried to perfection, 
or, rather, the ordinary pictorial observation. The Gon- 
courts only tell you the things that Gautier leaves out ; they 
find new, fantastic points of view, discover secrets in things, 
curiosities of beauty, often acute, distressing, in the aspects 


of quite ordinary places. They see things as an artist, an 
ultra-subtle artist of the impressionist kind, might see 
them ; seeing them indeed always very consciously, with a 
deliberate attempt upon them, in just that partial, selectin 
way in which an artist looks at things for the purpose o 
painting a picture. In order to arrive at their effects, they 
shrink from no sacrifice, from no excess; slang, neologism, 
forced construction, unheard-of epithet, nothing comes 
amiss to them, so long as it tends to render a sensation. 
Their unique care is that the phrase should live, should 
palpitate, should be alert, exactly expressive, super- 
subtle in expression ; and they prefer indeed a certain per- 
versity in their relations with language, which they would 
have not merely a passionate and sensuous thing, but 
complex with all the curiosities of a delicately depraved 
instinct. It is the accusation of the severer sort of French 
critics that the Goncourts have invented a new language; 
that the language which they use is no longer the calm and 
faultless French of the past. It is true; it is their dis- 
tinction ; it is the most wonderful of all their inventions: 
in order to render new sensations, a new vision of things, 
they have invented a new language. 


THE FORTHCOMING MEMOIRS OF BARRAS. 


are able to announce the first volume of the 
Memoirs of Barras for the month of February. 
The three succeeding volumes will appear later in the 


ear. 

4 The material for these Memoirs is in the possession 
of M. Georges Duruy, son of the eminent Minister of 
Public Instruction under Napoleon III. It is rather 
curious that a Bonapartist, an enthusiastic admirer of 
Napoleon, should have the mission of publishing the 
Memoirs of the Emperor’s bitter enemy. 

Barras, or, to call him by his real name, the Viscount 
Paul Frangois Jean Nicolas de Barras, died at No 70 Rue 
de Chaillot, Paris, January 29, 1829. Beside his deathbed 
were Mme. de Barras, Courtot, his faithful steward, and 
two intimate friends, M. Paul Grand and the Count de 
Saint-Albin. To the two last-mentioned Barras left the 
manuscript of his Memoirs, with the request that they 
should be published at an appropriate time. M. de Saint- 
Albin became, at the death of M. Grand, sole possessor of 
the manuscript, but he died before finding an occasion for 
its publication. 

The precious document passed to his son, and at last 
became the property of M. Georges Duruy, whose wife is a 
member of the Saint-Albin family. 

It is certain that the publication of these Memoirs will 
create a sensation, because they show the extreme hatred 
of Barras for Napoleon and his followers. M. de 
Saint-Albin was obliged to retouch and polish the style, 
but, as he himself detested Napoleon, no passage against 
the latter was omitted. M. Georges Duruy thinks this the 
moment to publish the Memoirs, because Napoleon is 
now @ la mode. But all the attacks of Barras will not 
injure the memory of the Emperor, who said, “ Calumny 
has exhausted all its venom against my person. It cannot 
hurt me. I am not afraid of slanderers, for they will bite 
granite.” 

The first volume of the Memoirs will contain a long 
and most interesting account of the [X Thermidor. Robes- 
pierre wished to rid himself of Barras and the other pro- 
consuls, Tallien, Foucher, and Fréron; but Barras was the 
conqueror and Robespierre the conquered. 

From the Memoirs of Barras I translate the following 
account :— 

“Tn the evening session of the IX Thermidor, the Con- 
vention appointed me, in the place of Henriot, General-in- 
chief of the armed forces of Paris. With my decree in my 
hand I left the hall, exclaiming, ‘ I go to my post, remain at 
yours.’ Henriot was outside with his soldiers. I cried to 
them with a loud voice, ‘Leave this place, wretches; 
Henriot is an outlaw.’ Some soldiers and a few citizens 
who followed me exclaimed in their turn, ‘Obey Barras, 
he is the General-in-chief.’ At this, fear seized the insur- 
gents and their cowardly commander ; all ran away in con- 
fusion towards the Hétel de Ville.” 

Barras adds :— 

“T had only four thousand men, I wished to avoid a 
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combat, and feared that I should be obliged to fire on the 
Hotel de Ville.” 

However, Barras took possession of the building without 
resistance, while his lieutenants made Robespierre prisoner. 
It has been said that, when Robespierre was signing an 
address to the “ Piques” section, the gendarme Méda broke 
his jaw-bone with a pistol shot. This address—of value, 
because stained with Robespierre’s blood—belongs to 
M. Duruy, and for the first time will be reproduced 
in the Memoirs. When the accident happened Robes- 
= had only traced the first two letters of his name. 

, contrary to general opinion, denies the statement of 
the gendarme Méda, and affirms that it was Robespierre 
himself who tried to blow out his brains. For we read in 
the Memoirs :— 


“T was on the staircase when the sound of several pistol 
shots made me fear something serious had happened. And, 
indeed, on entering the hall I perceived that Robespierre 
had broken his jaw with one of Le Bas’s pistols; Le Bas, 
with the other, had blown out his own brains, and Couthon 
was dead from a pistol shot. Robespierre was carried to a 
small room, at the door of which was stretched Le Bas. 
Saint-Just was caring for Robespierre, while Henriot had 
hidden in a closet. I could not witness this horrible spec- 
tacle. I went out and ordered that Robespierre be carried 
to the salon of the Committee of Public Safety, and placed 
on a table. 

“ Among the documents seized by me was the address that 

bespierre was signing, when, surprised by my men, he 
lost all hope and tried to end his life :— 


ComMMUNE DE Paris. 
Le Comité d’Exécution, le [IX thermidor. 


Courage, patriotes de la section des Piques : la 
liberté triomphe. Déja ceux que leur fermeté a 
rendus formidables aux traitres sont en liberté. 
Partout le peuple se montre digne de son 
caractére. Le point de réunion est a la Com- 
mune, d’oi le brave Henriot exécutera les ordres 
du Comité d'Exécution qui est créé pour sauver 


la Patrie. 
LEGRAND. LEREBOURS. 


Au Comité Révolutionnaire de la Section des Piques. 


“The medical men in attendance reported that the nature 
of the wound proved an attempt at suicide. One of the 
soldiers took some of Robespierre’s teeth he saw on the 
table, and exclaimed, ‘Ah, villain! I keep these as a 
monument of execration.’ 

“ Later, I was sorry to hear that Robespierre, unable to 
speak, indicated his desire for a pen, a desire refused by 
members of the Committee. Had I been there I should 
have granted his wish, for he might have made revelations 
—the last cry of truth—that others had interest to stifle. 
Eight days after, the table around which sat the members of 
the Committee was still red with the blood of Robespierre. 
What negligence, or what inexplicable inattention, on the 
part of his coileagues !” 

On the following day Barras visited the Temple Prison, 
where were imprisoned the children of Louis XVI. Yield- 
ing to the prayers of the one who was to become Empress 
Josephine, Barras gave the care of Louis XVII. in prison 
to Laurent, a friend of Josephine’s from Martinique, and 
after commanding that better care be given these unfortu- 
nate children, he hastened to the Palace of Justice. 

“The square and courtyard were filled with numerous 
groups. I was on horseback, escorted by my staff-officers. 
Stopping at the bottom of the staircase, I sent for Fouquier- 
Tinville. He came humbly forward, and soon as he ap 
I said, ‘ Take your hat off to the people’; and I added, ‘I have 
just learned that two cartloads of condemned ones are to 
be led to death, and that you are presiding over a tribunal 
which will inflict the same punishment on others. No 
execution shall take place without my authorization. I 
refuse it, and order that your judges and jury suspend 
deliberations, Carry out my orders, or suffer military 
punishment.’ 

“ This same day (X Thermidor) the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal condemned Robespierre to death. LX Thermider was 


really a day of liberation. Nothing less than the legitimate 
resentment against Robespierre’s odious tyranny could ex 
plain why so many men and delicate, elegant women waved 
their handkerchiefs from the windows as Robespierre and 
his accomplices were carried in the fatal carts to the Place 
de la Révolution. The populace remained calm in the 
cemee of this hideous spectacle. After the execution of 

bespierre, the scaffold was taken down and removed from 
the Place de la Révolution. This Place, formerly known by 
the name of Louis X VI., received at last that of Place de la 
Concorde. May it merit this last baptism because of the 
sincere reconciliation of the French!” 

As can be inferred from the extracts, throughout the 
Memoirs Barras praises himself in the most remarkable 
manner. The Duchess d’Abrantés, who knew Barras well, 
relates in her interesting Souvenirs that he owed much to 
Bonaparte, and was saved by him on the XITI Vendémiaire. 

History, however, tells us that Barras rendered many 
services to Bonaparte, and spoke well of him on public 
occasions. Barras himself recalls the words he pronounced 
one day at a session of the Convention :—“ I call the atten- 
tion of the National Convention to General Buona-Parté ; 
to his prompt and wise steps this assembly owes its safety. 
I therefore ask the Convention to confirm General Buona- 
Parté’s nomination as Assistant-General of the Army of 
the Interior.” A few years later Barras was sent into 
exile by this same Buona-Parté! 

Barras also relates the history of Bonaparte’s marriage, 
and makes veritable comedies of the interviews between 
Napoleon and Josephine. He turns all their love-making 
into ridicule, and speaks of interviews he had with Jose- 
phine at the Chantereine Baths, when the “little artillery 
officer” was walking up and down planning revenge. 

Barras’s indiscreet remarks are far from those of a 
gentleman, notwithstanding the fact that in Provence 
there is the proverb “noble as a Barras”; some remarks 
are so crude that the compiler has decided to omit them 
altogether. 

Under the Second Empire the son of Botot (Barras’s 
secretary) announced that his father had advanced im- 
portant sums to “ Madame” Bona , but that when 
he was rich he did not think of demanding the money. 
When ruin came, he offered nine autograph letters of 
Josephine in exchange for an annuity of twelve hundred 
francs. It is on these letters that Barras bases his claims 
to Josephine’s affection. One was written to Botot, 
December 5, 1797, the day when Bonaparte returned sud- 
denly from Italy :— 

“ Bonaparte arrived to-night. I beg you, my dear Botot, 
express my regrets to Barras because [ cannot dine with 
him. Tell him not to forget me. You understand my 
position better than any one, dear Botot.—La Pacsrig- 
Bonaparte.” 

The public will be startled on reading many of the 
revelations made by Barras, but, as a witty Parisian said 
to me, “the public in the presence of these documents is 
like Saint Augustine, who at a theatrical representation 

put his hand before his eyes, because the spectacle offended 
Divine Majesty, but he was careful to spread his fingers!” 


THE BIOLOGICAL PROBLEM OF TO-DAY. 


7. hundred years ago interpretations of the embryo- 
logical development of plants and animals frankly 
involved the miraculous. Naturalists found within the 
stem of a growing shoot of corn a miniature of the ear ; or, 
breaking the shell of an egg incubated for a few hours under 
a hen, revealed therein a tiny organism, hardly visible, but 
pulsating with life. They were content with the conclusion 
that the process of development was the mere growth into 
visibility and then into adult size of a miniature of the 
adult. Following our human craving for a rounded inter~ 
pretation of nature they held that, germ within germ, like 
a nest of Indian puzzle-boxes, all the descendants of each 
original animal and plant had been placed within each other 
by the Creator at the beginning of the world. The course 
of the generations of avimals and plants was a true evolu- 
tion, or unrolling of these series of miniatures; each 
generation was the blossoming into life of the outermost 
surviving member; each when it withered or died. left 


behind the still surviving members folded one within the 
other in the seed or egg. o 
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The methods and the habit of observation in those days 
alike were imperfect ; yet in 1759 Caspar Friedrich Wolff, in 
his Theoria Generationis, confronted the prevailing doctrine 
with observations showing that young embryos were not 
miniatures of the adult. On the contrary, he asserted that 
young embryos were masses of tissue practically unformed, 
and that change after change was induced upon them until 
the characters of the adult were attained. 

As is the habit of prevailing doctrines, this old theory of 
evolution did not succumb to observed truth: the gene- 
ralization of Wolff found little favour among the biologists 
of his day. But, from then till now, a slow accumulation 
of observations has established his main contention, and, 
with our modern appliances, it could be demonstrated to 
any one within an hour that the successive stages passed 
through by embryos resembled neither one another nor 
the adult. Nowadays, every one knows that man. for in- 
stance, begins individual existence as a single cell of micro- 
scopic size ; that this simple beginning on its upward path 
passes through stages corresponding first to the simplest 
and then to worm-like invertebrates, and that it puts on 
the vertebrate type in the guise of a lowly, fish-like creature. 
The gill-apertures close, the limbs appear, and it slowly 
creeps up through stages recalling the ranks of the 
mammals, until at birth scarcely has it concealed its 
identity with the man-like apes. 

The microscope shows this slow metamorphosis to consist 
in the multiplication of cells—the living units of which all 
organisms are composed—and in the deploying of the 
sheets and masses of cells to their ordered places in the cell 
community. The recognition of the cellular nature of 
organisms, and of embryological growth as cell-multiplica- 
tion and cell-arrangement, and of many diseases and ab- 
normalities of organisms as vagaries of cell-growth, is not 
the least of the advances of the science of to-day. It has 
dis permanently of the crude dogma of evolution that 
Wolff attacked ; but it has merely changed the venue of the 
old controversy from the gross realities of visible matter to 
the invisible structure of living matter. Miraculous pre- 
formation of the adult in the egg, disproved for masses of 

-oells, has betaken itself to masses of molecules. 

Weismann is the high priest of this temple rebuilded, 
-and the only thing ‘more astonishing than his theory is the 
vogue it enjoys. Correlating with the research of others 
-some patient and beautiful investigations of his own upon 
the branching polyps of the sea, Weismann put forward 
the idea that seeds or eggs contained a peculiar substance, 
different in kind from the prevailing living protoplasm of 
plants and animals, and that they could arise only from those 
parts of the body in which resided a stock of the peculiar 
material originally derived from the parent. In its first 
inception this idea was neither novel nor unlikely; an 
increasing body of opinion in England and Germany sup- 
ports the view that the resemblances of heredity are asso- 
ciated with the transmission from parent to child of a 
definite material substance. But the idea grew in Weis- 
mann’s fertile imagination until it bore the exotic fruits 
with which his name is associated. First, he insisted on 
the complete separation between the hereditary material 
and the material of the tissues of the body. A portion 
was used in the formation of the new organism; the re- 
mainder was secluded in the tissues of the organism undis- 
turbed and uninfluenced by all the shaping and moulding 
influences that affected the organism during life, and was 
handed on unaltered to the next generation. Translated 
into intelligible terms this metaphysical conception implied 
‘that acquired characters are not inherited; that, for in- 
stance, however a man’s habits and vices and education 
may write their marks upon his bodily frame, his children 
«ome into the world exactly as if his experiences had been 
the stuff that dreams are made of. But a development 
still more surprising was to come. It is agreed that the 
material bearer of inherited qualities (named by Weismann 
the germ-plasm) resides in cells, almost certainly in the 
special organ of the cell known as the nucleus. Weismann 
would now have us suppose that the germ-plasm is com- 
posed of a number of separate pieces, each piece being a 
veritable microcosm corresponding to some separate ancestor, 
and each being composed of innumerable particles. These 
are the ultimate living units, and they are arranged in a 


definiteand extremely complicatedarchitecture. The mystery” 


of development is that as the organism grows by the division 
of cells, these cells arrange themselves in the proper places 
and assume the proper characters, “It is no mystery,” 


says Weismann, “for I have imagined my architecture of 
the pieces of the germ-plasm to be such that at each cell- 
division the architecture partially disintegrates, and to the 
cells resulting from the division there are handed on 
different and of particles 
to different qualities. en the organism is fully formed, 
the architecture of the germ-plasm is disintegrated com- 
pletely, and each cell contains only the particles correspond- 
ing to its individual characters.” Naturally such cells are 
incapable of giving rise to anything but cells of their own 
order. New organisms can arise only because a number 
of the complete ancestral pieces of the germ-plasm were 
preserved with their architecture untouched. 

It is a charming instance of the invention of a tortoise to 
support the elephant that carries the earth. But, apart 
from its purely imaginative character, it rests upon a sup- 
position regarding cell-division which Oscar Hertwig, than 
whom no one living knows more about cells, has recently 
shown to be unproved and improbable. The ——S 
is that there exists a kind of cell-division in which the 
qualities of the parent cell are distributed unequally 
between the daughter-cells. In the stages of division of 
cells, as seen under the microscope, nothing is more striking 
than what one may call the elaborate precautions taken to 
secure that a fair half shall be handed to each daughter- 
cell. In the vast assemblage of organisms the bodies of 
which consist each of a single cell, the most familiar method 
of reproduction is by simple division. Yet in these the 
daughter organisms become like each other and like the 

nt cell. Among higher animals and plants there are 
nown innumerable instances showing that each cell or 
group of cells contains the characters of the whole organism, 
although only such characters are active at any time as are 
required by the situation of the cell or group of cells. Many 
plants may be chopped in pieces, and each piece, placed in 
damp earth, will reproduce the whole. A piece of begonia 
leaf, part of the twig of a willow, pieces cut out of many 
worms and polyps, under suitable conditions, will reproduce 
the whole organism. But still more definite are some recent 
experiments upon the early stages of developing embryos. 
Hertwig and Driesch and Wilson have succeeded in shaking 
apart the cells of young embryos; upon which the separate 
cells did not give rise to parts of the embryo but, recom- 
mencing from the beginning, proved that they contained 
the qualities of the whole by giving rise to the whole. It 
were tedious iteration to detail these facts which are known 
to every biologist. But it is worth while to point out that 
while the public have been devouring the fruit of the tree 
of Weismannism, spite of the warnings of Herbert Spencer 
and Romanes that it is bitter, Dr. Oscar Hertwig has cut 
the tree across at the roots. 


THE NEGLECTED CAPE. 


HILE the hunter, the trader, the pioneer, and the 
prospector press feverishly northward, the Cape 
Colony—the “old Colony,” as all South Africans call it— 
lies beneath the cold shadow of neglect. The slow-moving 
Boer sticks to his old acres and is content, and the long- 
settled British farmers, forming the backbone of the Eastern 
Province, still steadily prosper. But much of the younger 
blood joins, and will continue to join, the northward torrent, 
and it is difficult to see how, in the years to come, Cape 
Colony is to be kept moving, unless new settlers and new 
blood are introduced from Europe. 

Within the last fifteen years the Cape railways have 
opened up great districts, yet the land is so vast and dis- 
tances are so immense that huge portions of the Colony lie 
to this day as remote, almost as unknown, as in the year 
1806, when the British finally took possession of the soil. 
In the arid north-west one may find vast tracts of country 
as silent and as purely desert almost as the Kalahari itself. 
In the forests and jungles of the southern coast region wild 
elephants and buffaloes still wander in troops protected by 
Government ; while in the east and south-east there lie 
immense stretches of bush-veldt and leagues of mountain 
interior, as little disturbed by the foot of man as the most 
ardent lover of pure nature can desire. 

These mountain interiors of the Cape rg og | offer some 
of the wildest and sublimest scenery to be found in all 
Africa. Here, upon inaccessible cliffs and rugged hills, still 
finds shelter that rare beast, the true or mountain zebra, an 
animal now becoming very scarce. This quadruped (Zquus 
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zebra) gallops the mountain, and climbs from steep to steep 
with as much ease as his cousin, Burchell’s zebra, speeds 
across the grass plains of the interior; and seen, as he is 
only to be seen, in the wildest and remotest mountain soli- 
tudes of the Cape, there are few more interesting studies 
for the naturalist. The koodoo, that prince of antelopes, 
still lingers in the bush-veldt of the Eastern Province. 
The rheboks, erey and red, and the klipspringer, true 
mountaineers all; the duyker, the steinbok, the dainty 
oribi, and the tiny blaauwbok are all still to be found. And 
upon the wide Karroo plains, once thronged with a variety 
of great game, now sprinkled with the flocks of the sheep, 
and goat, and ostrich farmers, the fecund springbok still 
roves in some plenty. The lion has long since gone, but 
the leopard is much harder to dislodge, and yet haunts 
almost every mountain chain. Game birds, wild fowl, birds 
of plumage, legions of raptorial birds, all these throng the 
earth and water, and the great void of sky. In the south 
and south-east an amazing wealth of flowers is to be found. 
Yet the land lies to this day almost unknown to the outer 
world. Fora hundred men that cross the Orange River 
and hurry breathlessly to the gold-fields, the diamond- 
fields, or the far off hunting veldt, not one turns aside and 
wanders quietly through the much more picturesque, and at 
least as interesting, country of Cape Colony. Even the 
globe-trotter and the average pleasure-seeker looks askance 
at the poor old colony, and tears by train and post-cart over 
the hackneyed route that he has set himself to accomplish. 
For the man of peace and the true lover of nature perhaps 
all this is just as well. It is pleasant to find in unexpected 
corners little backwaters which the roaring tide of exter- 
mination has left in peace, places of nature where the 
remnants of a mighty fauna may yet be seen. 

For the ornithologist, the quiet gunner in search of 
game-birds, or wild fowl, or small buck, the lover of flowers 
and scenery, or the man seeking the purest air and the 
healthiest climate in the world, there is no better country 
than the Cape Colony. When the rains fall the open 
valleys and the deeper kloofs become, as by magic, carpeted 
with wild flowers. Pelargoniums grow in thick masses 
middle-high beneath the rock walls. Irises, gladioli, ixias, 
amaryllids, and other bulbous flowers star the earth ; heaths, 
orchids, strelitzias, cotyledons, heliophilas, hibiscus ; all these 
and many others lend beauty to the valleys or the hill slopes. 
Flowering shrubs abound. The wealth of flower life at the 
Cape is, indeed, indescribable, except in the ample catalogue 
of the professed botanist. The late Miss Marianne North 
has painted many noble specimens of Cape flowers, yet she 
has left, perforce, a hundred equally as beautiful undepicted. 
The Cape as a place of resort for those seeking to escape 
the rigours of English winter has only lately been discovered. 
Here, indeed, in a thousand lovely yet neglected spots, lie 
the playgrounds and pleasaunces of future generations. 


HALF-HANGED PEOPLE. 


: have been inadequately hanged by due legal process 
or private animosity is, no doubt, at present a rare 
situation. Science, with her marvellous powers, with the 
nnmberless commodities that enrich human existence, has 
made half-hanged persons scarce, or (as dealers say) “ pretty 
unique.” But the drop was not always “improved,” and, 
in these times, more than one victim of misfortune returned 
to society after having undergone the last penalty of the 
law. In Scotland, at least, a sportsmanlike sentiment spared 
half-hanged Maggie Dickson, though her sentence had not 
really been carried out in accordance with the perfect in- 
tentions of her judge. But the stories of the two most 
celebrated half-hanged people are more romantic than that 
—_ Maggie Dickson. There may even be sceptics who 

ine to accept the following narrative, though related 
by the sufferer himself, Michael Hamilton, serving in the 
Scottish forces of Charles VII. of France. 

In Holy Week, 1429, when Jeanne d’Are was just being 
examined by a congress of divines, Michael Hamilton, with 
other Scottish gentlemen of the sword, was quartered near 
Clisson, in Brittany. The Bretons were in sympathy with 
the English, or, at all events, greatly preferred them to the 
Scots. A Breton spy was pd em | by Hamilton and his 


friends, who first extracted his information (doubtless in the - 


usual manner), and then hanged him. What they had 
learned from their prisoner induced them to believe that it 


was “time for them to go,” and go they did, “with what 
feet they had,” to employ a pleasing Greek idiom. In the 
flight, Michael Hamilton, impeded by the weight of his 
armour, was taken by the peasants. Among them was the 
son of the spy whom the Scots had hanged. In a revenge- 
ful spirit, this youth insisted that Michael should 
undergo a ty unworthy of his blood, and be 
hanged in his turn. “If you want a thing well 
done, do it yourself,” is a maxim on which the son of 
the spy acted. He personally hanged Michael Hamilton, 
and, no doubt, bestowed every attention on the details. 
Now Michael, when he saw that he could not escape his 
pursuers, had made a vow of a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
St. Katherine of Fierbois, in whose church, as will be re- 
membered, Jeanne d’Are discovered strangely the buried 
sword with five crosses on the blade. Now, on the night 
when Michael was suspended, a Voice became audible to 
the curé of the parish, bidding him go and cut Michael 
down. The curé thought very little of the matter, but, as 
the Voice would not be quiet, he sent the beadle to inspect 
Michael. To make sure that the Scot was dead, the 
beadle made an incision in his little toe. Blood flowed, 
Michael moved, and the beadle fled back to the curé. 
Collecting the local clergy, and clad in canonicals, the curé 
went to the gibbet and let down Michael, who still breathed. 
Beholding this, and still revengeful, the son of the slain 
spy hit Michael on the ear with a sword. None the less, 
he recovered, made his pilgrimage to Fierbois, and told his 
tale, which may be read amorg the Miracles de Madame 
St. Katherine de Fierbois. 

Curious as was this affair, it yields, in dramatic merit, 
to a story told in Wesley’s Arminian Magazine, and 
in a pamphlet. A young man, walking to the house 
of his brother, a yeoman, found the inn at a neigh- 
bouring town very full. He shared the room of a 
merchant who was openly counting out his money. 
Having occasion to visit the garden, and also to borrow 
a knife, he accepted the loan of a knife from the 
merchant. On returning to his room, he found the 
merchant gone; he went to bed, slept, rose early, walked 
to his brother’s, and was arrested in the afternoon for 
murdering the merchant. In his pocket was that trades- 
man’s knife, and between blade and handle was a guinea of 
William and Mary. At the inn the merchant's empty bed 
was stained with blood, and, though the merchant's body 
was nowhere to be found, the young man was condemned 
for murder, and hanged in chains on his brother's farm. 
Here a swain observed that the body moved ; it was cut 
down, life was reanimated, and the youth fled tosea. Taken 
by Spaniards in South America, he rose to be warden of 
the gaol, and while in enjoyment of that office recognized, 
among some English prisoners, the person for whose murder 
he bad suffered. 

The fact was that the merchant, while the youth was 
absent in the garden, discovered that he was bleeding freely 
from a vein which had been opened that day. He hurried 
to the surgeon in the dark, was seized by a pressgang, 
served His Britannic Majesty in a ship of war, was taken 
by the Spaniards, and, at last, met, in a gaol of South 
America, the very man who had been hanged for murdering 
him in England. 

Persons who are unable to accept this legend may prefer 
that of Michael Hamilton ; or, again, those who boggle at 
Michael may believe the tale published by Wesley. Both 
are examples of the very mixed luck which falls to the lot 
of mortals in this troublesome world. 


RACING. 


yarn G on the Derby began unusually late this season ; 
indeed, every year it seems to begin later. Last year, 
however, an attempt was made to back Ladas at Ascot, and 
during the Doncaster September Meeting he was a firm 
favourite at 4 to 1, with 100 to 15 offered “ bar one.” 
This year the Derby betting did not really open until the 
second week in November, when 4 to 1 was laid against 
Raconteur and 6 to 1 against Speedwell, who had beaten 
him by more than three lengths at 4 lbs. for the Middle 
Park Plate. The third favourite, at only a fraction over 
6 to 1, was Lord Rosebery’s Sir Visto, who had beaten 
Speedwell for the Kempton Produce Stakes of 4,309/., 
and Lord Rosebery has already obtained leave from 
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Watta’s first owner for that jockey to ride Sir Visto in the 
Derby. We hope there may be no truth in the report that 
another Derby colt, The Lombard (who, by the way, we 
accidentally described as not entered for that race), is affected 
in his wind. 

November is seldom a month in which the best two- 
year-old form is much developed. The Duke of West- 
minster’s Derby colt, Tarporley, ran for the Produce 
Stakes of 3,000/. at Liverpool, and was only placed third 
under a very heavy weight, giving 13 lbs. to Newsmonger, 
the winner, and 20 lbs. to Briardale, the second. The task 
was a hard one, and unaccomplished. On the whole, it was 
generally considered that he failed to show anything like 
Derby form in this race. Levybub, a white-legged bay colt 
by Chitabob that had previously won a race at Hurst 
Park, showed great staying power by giving from 8 lbs. to 
33 Ibs. to each of thirteen other two-year-olds, and 
winning the Stewards’ Nursery Handicap at the same 
place, over seven furlongs. The course is a severe one and 
the going was heavy ; but, considering the amount of rain 
that had fallen, it was in better order than might have 
been expected, as the Turf at Hurst Park is excellent. 
As usual in November, there have been plenty of surprises 
in Nursery Handicaps; Belle of the Wolds, at Liverpool, 
and Red Heart and Lesterlin at Derby, all won races of 
this description, when 20 to 1 had been laid against them 
at the start. Lesterlin’s race was a curious one. Twenty- 
nine two-year-olds came out for it, and Lesterlin was 
made first favourite ; but he was gradually sent to 20 to 1. 
As much as 12 to 1 was laid against each of the three 
leading favourites, 14 to 1 against the four next, and 25 
to 1 against the extreme outsider, Fabia, who was only 
beaten half a length by the winner and a head by the 
second, although giving weight to each. At Warwick 
a couple of two-year-olds, Loyse and Isonde, started at 
20 to 1 each, and won two weight-for-age races in suc- 
cession, the Stoneleigh Maiden Plate and the Town 
Plate. One of the smartest performances among the 
Nursery Handicaps was Red Heart’s, when he won 
the Osmaston Nursery, at Derby, in a field of twenty, 
under g st. 6 Ibs. The victory of this big, powerful, white- 
blazed chestnut colt, at the weights, although only won 
by a head, was as brilliant as it was unexpected. Now, 
Crotanstown, who had made a fair race with Red Heart at 
Leopardstown early in the month, although beaten at last 
by a length and a half when receiving 3 ]bs., had had the 

luck to be handicapped for the Manchester Eglinton 

ursery at the very low weight of 6st. 1 lb.; so, even in a 
field of twenty-two, he was made first favourite at 2 to 1. 
The “good thing ” just came off, Crotanstown winning by a 
head ; but the honours of the race rested with Grig, who 
gave him 17 bs. and ran second, four lengths in front of 
the nearest of the twenty other runners. 

Great as have been the successes of the stock of St. Simon 
this season, and as a consequence of the Blacklock blood, 
of the ten sires who head the list of winners of the 

ear, eight chiefly represent Birdcatcher and Touchstone 

lood, and only two Blacklock ; and out of nearly 180,0001. 
that has been won by the produce of the ten leading 
stallions this year, about 128,000/. is to the credit of a 
combination of Birdcatcher and Touchstone blood, and 
only about 5§2,000/. to that of Blacklock. Experience 
seems to have taught us of late years that to succeed 
on the Turf on any large scale it is necessary to use 
the best sires, whatever their price may be. Their fees, 
indeed, steadily increase, and in addition a favour is made 
of the services of some of them. A breeder who owns very 
highly bred mares, and mates them with the most fashion- 
able stallions, has stated privately that unless he gets an 
average of 600 guineas for his yearlings, which a few years 
ago would have been considered a very remunerative return, 
he loses money. For some of the’ most successful stallions 
subscribers have not only to pay a high fee, but also to wait 
a long time for a service. We know an instance in point 
which occurred very lately. A breeder waited four years 
for the use of a stallion of great celebrity. When he ob- 
tained it, the stock of that great sire had not been running 
at all well. Few horses invariably produce a very high 
average of winners for many years in succession. 

Two of the best known characters on racecourses, the 
Dowager Duchess of Montrose and Sir John Astley, have 
died within the last few weeks. Both have been the sub- 
jects of many obituary notices, and all that we need say 
here of them is that each was essentially what Lord 


Beaconsfield would have called “a personage.” Lora 
Bradford’s retirement from the Turf will be universally 
regretted. A figure, once familiar on racecourses, that of 
Charles Wood, the jockey, is to be restored to them after 
five years’ banishment. In the case of so able a jockey, 
his exile, though richly deserved, must represent a loss of 
a very large number of thousands. 

A glance at the list of winning owners reminds us that 
the modern weight-for-age races of 10,000/., or thereabouts, 
have the highly satisfactory effect of encouraging owners to 
keep their best horses in training until well into their fifth 
years. Of Mr. H. McCalmont’s 37,674/., which was the 
largest amount won by a single owner during the past 
season, 31,498/. was won by a four-year old, Isinglass. Less 
than ten years ago it would have been difficult for a horse 
of that age to have won more than about a tithe of that sum, 


GERMAN PLAYS—DER PROBEPFEIL, 


NTIL Sudermann and Hauptmann came upon the 
scene, and made a clean sweep of the namby-pamby 
crew which manned the German stage, Oscar Blumenthal 
was a great man on the banks of the Spree, a sort of 
Aristophanes en miniature, whose pen was feared when he 
wrote epigrammatic criticisms in the Tageblatt, and whose 
Franco-Teutonic humour was immensely applauded when he 
took to play-writing. 

He and Ernst von Wildenbruch were from 1880 until 
the close of that decade the “lions” among the German 
playwrights ; but while Wildenbruch glorified the past in 
spirited, albeit somewhat hysterical, verse, Blumenthal 
ridiculed the weaknesses of his contemporaries in dramatic 
satires. 

His first comédie de meurs—Der Probepfeil (“ The Trial 
Shaft”) was a great and immediate success; it had an 
unprecedented run all over the Fatherland; it conquered 
Austria and the Low Country, and one fine afternoon a 
maimed and crippled version made a timid appearance even 
at a London matinée. But the English adaptation was 
stillborn, and Londoners had no opportunity of seeing this 
clever comedy until the German company produced it the 
other day at the Royalty. 

The vogue of Der Probepfeil is easily explained; the 
German public was tired of the inanities of Moser and 
Rosen, as the French became wearied of the everlasting 
divorce-drama. The Berliners wanted something better, 
something wittier than the empty farces, such as The Private 
Secretary, in which yards of irrelevant prattle and forced 
situations of a ludicrous, but wildly improbable, nature were 
employed as a substitute for thought and humour and 
observation. And when Blumenthal shot his “ trial- 
shaft” from his bow the public were so fascinated by its 
swiftness, and by the graceful arabesques which it described 
in its flight through the heavy air of the German stage, 
that they hailed it as a miraculous thing and shut their 
eyes to all its flaws. 

The plot and purpose of the play were interesting 
enough, for both were fresh and new. Its purpose was to 
show that Royal Cupid has in his quiver two kinds of 
arrows—a trial-shaft, and one that will pierce the heart 
and remain there for ever and for ever. Here are two 
young people, who have grown up together, who have been 
friends and playmates, and whom fate and their parents 
have predestined to become man and wife. But the course 
of true love does not always run smoothly, and when the 
girl has donned long skirts, and the boy has discovered the 
down of a promising moustache upon his upper lip, they 
suddenly drift apart—both wounded in the heart by 
Cupid’s trial-shaft. He has fallen into the snares of a gay 
and designing young widow; she has become the victim of 
her flirtation with a long-haired piano-player. And both 
are supremely unhappy, although they fancy themselves in 
the “seventh heaven.” Fortunately, there is a good genius 
watching over the giddy young couple; an old uncle, a 
raisonneur, such as we find in all the earlier plays of 
Victorien Sardou and Alexandre Dumas /ils ; he believes in 
the trial-shaft theory ; he knows that it will cause no harm, 
and will drop from their hearts one day without leaving a 
wound or scar. And this uncle sets to work to bring 
together those whom heaven, fate, and their parents have 
predestined to be joined. The pianist is unmasked as a 
wicked (and married) Don Juan ; and the gay young widow, 
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who resorts to the same kind of evil practices as the 
Countess Zicka, is caught by the raisonneur in a “ mouse- 
trap,” not unlike that which Sardou used in Dora, Then, 
in a tedious fourth act, the lovers are brought together, 
and when the curtain drops there are the usual prospects 
of a happy union. 

The strength of the play lies in the dialogue, not in the 
characters, which are merely phonographic interpreters of 
a witty author. But in the first three acts the action is 
rapid and direct, and there is a continuous outburst of witty 
sayings upon the affectations and mannerisms of German 
society (of 1880) in general, and love-lorn young people in 
particular. One thing seems, however, to have escaped the 
critics, who highly praised this play asa forerunner of a 
new and brilliant school of German comedy. It is this. 
The construction of the play, the dialogue, the situations, 
are not purely German; they have been inspired by Paris, 
and covered with a coat of German paint and varnish, 
which vanishes at the slightest touch. Blumenthal, in fact, 
however fiercely he may protest, is a Franco-German, he is 
a follower of Théophile Gautier, Dumas fils, Gondinet, and 
Sardou, and—it may be a tribute to his work, or a reproach 
—his Probepfeil would have been a more interesting 

lay if its locale had been Paris instead of Berlin, and if it 
had been written instead of conceived in French. 

The German company with which Mr, Charles F. Maurice 
has for months past valiantly fought the struggle for life, in 
the face of many difficulties and of an almost inexplicable 
apathy of the German colony in London, played Blumen- 
thal’s comedy with much discretion and refinement. There 
are no great actors, no brilliant stars in the cast, but there 
is a uniformity entirely free from monotony in its perform- 
ance, a playing up to one another on the part of the actors 
which is quite delightful. And though it may be said that 
the prompter, who sits in the middle of the podium, is too 
conspicuous by his loudness, and that the actors are indi- 
vidually but mediocre, the ensemble is so good that some of the 
best theatres in London may be advised to “ go and do 
likewise.” 


MUSIC. 
HANSEL AND GRETEL AT DALY’S THEATRE. 


—T was a happy thought on the part of Mr. George 
Edwardes and Messrs. the Directors of the Carl Rosa 
Company to produce Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel (for 
the first time in England) during the Christmas holidays. 
Wholly a fairy story, woven of the threads that glow with 
brightest colours in “Grimm,” and full of obvious fun, it 
will please the young people; and as it never descends 
so far beneath the level of excusable inanity as is demanded 
py pantomime, it need not be dreaded by the grown-up 


Hansel and Gretel, son and daughter of the besom-maker, 
dance instead of working, and fly from their mother’s wrath 
and heavy hand to the forest. They lose their way ; dark- 
ness comes down, and they are frightened by the Will-o’-the- 
wisp and eehoes ; then the Sandman comes and sends them 
to sleep, and angels descend a long staircase from heaven 
and watch round them. In the morning the Dewman 
wakes them, and they find themselves beside the Witch’s 
house of chocolate, Turkish delight, raisins, and other 
dainties. The Witch eats little boys and girls; but Hansel 
and Gretel are too smart for her; they topple her into her 
own oven, and she is baked to a gingerbread. Lots of other 
little boys and girls who have been changed into chocolate 
are disenchanted, the besom-maker and his wife rush in, and 
so all ends well, and they live happily ever after. Is this 
all, then, that has stirred Europe to an unwonted enthu- 
siasm? Yes: a fairyland full of noises, sounds, and sweet 
airs that give delight and hurt not; a pure, fresh, rich 
atmosphere scented with roses; the nonsensical adventures 
of two children, pure and charming as the delicate noises 
and rose-fragrance—there is the whole thing: frankly im- 
possible, of course, but with no rags of probability hanging 
about it to make one feel it irritatingly so. Children, 
scenery, incidents, not to say librettist and composer, are 
German, but not in the sense that threatens boredom. Of 
that habit which the Germans apparently can never throw 
off (it will make them unendurable in the next world if they 
take it there), the habit of pointing to the deep, mystic 
significance of every little withered leaf that falls from 
the tree of knowledge—of this we have only one ex- 


ample, mild —— to be forgiven, the more readily as the 

in moral of the tale is mercifully disregarded. The 
ibrettist, Adelheid Wette, tells his story with an un- 
affected simplicity that, even if it were commoner, would 
still have charm, and is not the less charming, being 
so rare, 

For the most part, the music admirably matches the 
story—in fact, to it the colour and atmosphere are near] 
entirely due. It goes without saying that Humperdin 
uses the Wagnerian form. The “full close” is scarce. The 
music is at once the colouring medium and a running com- 
ment on the action. There are songs, duets, and even a 
grand oratorio finale; but such numbers grow naturally 
from the heart of the story: the forms are not impressed 
upon it from outside. The orchestration is as Wagnerian 
as the form. Humperdinck evidently knows all the effects 
that have been invented, and, having a keen sense of the 
appropriate thing to say at the moment, he uses them 
with the happiest results. The defect mainly felt is 
the lack of broad masses of colour: he paints always 
with the same palette. The same may be said of 
his melody. He fairly overflows with it, and it is gene- 
rally genial, sometimes piquant; but it never rises to 
any high distinction, and in the long run becomes rather 
monotonous. There is a free flow of sympathetic melli- 
fluous speech, never flagrantly commonplace, and never 
approaching nobility of rhythm and accent. When it verges 
on the passionate we feel it to be incongruous; but lapses in 
this direction are rare, and on the whole Humperdinck 
enters delightfully into the humour of the thing, enjoying 
the fun of using his skill and learning and weapons of 
tragedy in so unimportant a case. In short, he has brought 
clearheadedness, fecundity of device, wide knowledge of 
effect, and a measure of fancy, to the setting forth of a 
child’s romance ; and, above all, he glows with health and is 
full of sympathy with his kind; and these, surely, are the 
qualities most essential in the telling of a fairy-story. Of 
genius he shows never a hint, of true inspiration never a 
whiff—no, not so much as would give a delicate man a cold 
in the head. Yet we are half-inclined to check the pen as 
we write the sentence. Those tunes of Humperdinck seem 
winged with light and gaiety ; and if they are not strikingly 
original, if they touch close upon platitude, is not the 
astonishing sense of fitness that enables him to lay them 
exactly where they will make the required effect, in itself 
a sort of genius? Perhaps not; but it is, at any rate, 
exceptional talent. Talent seems to be the word: he is 
plausible rather than convincing, and never inevitable. 
Like many talented persons, he can carry on a tradition 
without flaw ; but when, to give one instance, in the music 
of the Dream scene, he tries to be original on the grand 
scale, he is conspicuously unsuccessful. His fairy-music, 
quite satisfying in its place, cannot stand alone, like 
Berlioz’s Queen Mab Scherzo, as a little world having no 
relation to humanity, self-contained, complete and logical 
within itself: it lacks verisimilitude of a sort. His fancy, 
though prolific, flies low; he is too stolid to be elfish, too 
warmly human to be eldritch : his sympathy turns his ghosts 
into mere humanity without the bones. But he compensates 
for all by bright prettiness or by gruesome colour. We 
are now speaking only of Hansel and Gretel. But we 
can scarcely believe he would do better in a serious work. 
Humperdinck suggests to us the picture of a portly gentle- 
man of middle age and literary proclivities telling his fairy- 
story to a group of children. His skill enables him to 
make his prattle pleasantly interesting, even to seniors ; 
and it is only when (with a self-conscious blush) he be- 
comes momentarily eloquent, and seems to think he has 
done well and might have cut a figure had he entered the 
House of Commons early in life, that we feel his limita- 
tions. The limits of his poetic invention, we mean, of course ; 
for a few bars of any one of the three acts of the opera show 
the competent critic that Humperdinck’s technical resources 
are unbounded. He is a complete master of counterpoint 
and orchestration, and he has done his work with a com- 
mendable thoroughness that contrasts favourably with the 
threadbare, slipshod writing of our own “light opera” 
composers. No one can dream of calling him a 
master, but he has built up a thing of that second-rate, all 
but perfect beauty which is a joy for a generation. 

It remains only to be said that on Wednesday, the first 
night, the performance went as smoothly as might be ex- 
pected. Miss Marie Elba (Hansel), Miss Jeanne Dou:t» 
(Gretel), and Miss Edith Miller (the Witch) were vivacious 
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enough, if not a trifle too galvanic; and Mr. Charles 
Copland sang better than he acted as Peter the broom- 
maker. The orchestra was rough at times under Mr. Arditi, 
who conducted as one that meant well, if only he knew what 
it was all about. The scenery was pretty, the Witch’s house 
being a master-stroke of humour; and the transformation 
scene, where the angels descend, was sufficiently gorgeous, 
though the angels seemed a little nervous. The shortcomings 
we expect will disappear after a few performances ; and we can 
cordially recommend the opera to eur readers. It is not 
the champagne foam of frivolity—that last refuge of the 
dull—but the rich, glowing wine of health; and there is 
not a headache nor a heartache in the bottle. 


Hansel and Gretel was preceded by Mozart’s Bastien and 
Bastienne, a study in porcelain that may interest Mr. Austin 
Dobson, and a marvellous work for even the marvellous 
Mozart to have achieved at the age of twelve years. The 
first four bars of the prelude are, note for note, the theme 
of the Eroica Symphony. Mr. Reginald Brophy of the 
humorous eye, Miss Jessie Hudleston, and Mr. Joseph 
Claus sang the music agreeably, spoke the dialogue detest- 
ably, and acted so as to deserve a word indicating something 
between these two extremes. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


THE NEW YEAR'S PROSPECTS, 


HE New Year will inherit from the old difficulties in 
several foreign countries which will, no doubt, affect 
trade and some departments of the Stock Exchange. The 
disorder in the currency of the United States and the 
exports of gold, the banking troubles in Australia, the 
currency experiment in India, the political, financial, bank- 
ing, and commercial crises in ‘Italy and Spain, and the 
bankruptcy of Portugal and Greece will all continue to 
affect business unfavourably. But, for all that, there are 
good grounds for hoping that the coming year will be more 
gy a than any since the time of the Baring collapse. 
or fully four years now there have been very few new 
issues offered in the form of new Companies or new loans. 
There has been continuous saving on a great scale for years 
past; so that the amount of unemployed money in all 
civilized countries is unusually great. Confidence in those 
countries has revived ; credit is much stronger than it was; 
the rates of interest and discount are so low that the thrifty 
classes are looking about for new enterprises that will give 
them a better return on their money. For all these reasons 
and others that might be enumerated, we may confidently hope 
that business will grow and will be more remunerative during 
the New Year. Notlessimportantisthe extraordinary increase 
in the gold production of the world. The figures for the 
closing year have not, of course, been yet made up; but 
enough is known to enable us to state without hesitation 
that the gold production of the year 1894 exceeds the 
out-turn for many years past. e influence of this 
enormous augmentation of the gold supply of the world is 
neutralized, for the moment, by the difficulties of so many 
countries referred to above. But the out-turn will tell 
before very long. Prices will rise, and every kind of busi- 
ness will be stimulated. Lastly, the extremely low prices 
which are so seriously injuring the newer and poorer 
countries are greatly benefiting the working classes 
throughout the richer countries. Here at home, for 
example, wages go much further than they ever did before, 
because all kinds of commodities are so cheap. Nor must 
it be forgotten that our manufacturers are able to buy and 
store up raw materials at very low prices. When once 
prices begin to recover the result of this will make itself 
more manifest. Over and above all this, we may be sure 
that the development of South Africa will continue, that 
immigrants will be drawn to it from the mother-country 
and from the Continent, that the territory will be opened 
uP that the area under cultivation will be extended, and so 
e country will be able to buy much more than heretofore. 
Naturally, while this is going on the mines will rise more 
and more in popular estimation. 


The effect of the favourable influences enumerated will 


be greatly heightened if confidence is restored in the United 
States. We are afraid that the Secretary of the Treasury's 
Bill for the reform of the banking system of the country 
is not calculated to put an end to the crisis. At present 
the United States Government has outstanding an immense 
amount of notes—over 100 millions sterling— 
which it is bound to redeem in gold, and, besides, it has a 
vast quantity of silver certificates. No Government ought 
to take upon itself so huge a banking system ; and in 
the United States the result is that paper is driving gold 
out of the country. Bankers naturally fear, therefore, that 
silver will become the sole standard of value, and hence 
there is distrust everywhere. The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury recognizes that the Treasury notes ought to be re- 
duced ; but the plan he proposes, if adopted, would do so 
very slowly. According to it, the banks are to be authorized 
to issue notes to the extent of 75 per cent. of their paid-up 
unimpaired capital, provided they lodge 30 per cent. of the 
75 per cent., or about 22} per cent. of their capital, in 
Treasury notes in the Treasury, and the Treasury is to take 
power to call in and cancel Treasury notes to the extent of 
75 per cent. of the note issue. In other words, the banks 
would have to lodge 30 per cent. of their note issue in 
Treasury notes in the Treasury, and the Government might, 
if it liked, withdraw from circulation 75 per cent. of the 
bank-note issue in Treasury notes. Therefore the deposits 
in the Treasury and the Treasury notes cancelled would 
somewhat exceed the banknotes issued. But this would 
bring about no reduction in the currency, and consequently 
would not stop the exports of gold or revive confidence. 


The near approach of the end of the year and the 
Fortnightly Settlement on the Stock Exchange has had 
exceedingly little influence upon the money market. 
Usually money becomes scarce just about Christmas, as 
very large preparations have to be made for interest and 
dividends to be paid at the beginning of January. This 
year, however, the effect has been singularly small. Stock 
Exchange operators have been able to get all the — 
they required at from 1} to 2} per cent.; and althoug 
some attempts have been made to raise the discount rate, 
these attempts have had little success. The silver market, 
too, has remained quiet. 


With the exception of the South African department, the 
stock markets have been neglected during the week, atten- 
tion being almost entirely taken up with the Settlement, 
which began on Monday morning and ended last evening. 
Awerican securities of every kind have declined. The large 
shipments of gold have already reduced the reserve in the 
Treasury to somewhat under eighteen millions sterling, and 
everything points to a continuance of the gold exports. 
Naturally the public at home and abroad is growing alarmed, 
and the American market is almost deserted. South 
American securities have been fairly steady, but not in 
much request. The International department has likewise 
been quiet, though there has been a good deal of 
buying of both Spanish and Italian Government stocks. 


In the Home Railway department there has been a fairly 
active demand for both Chatham and Dover and South- 
Eastern stocks. With these exceptions, there has been 
little doing. On the other hand, the activity in the South 
African department has been exceedingly great. On Mon- 
day the smaller operators were inclined to sell, believing 
that the holidays and the requirements at the end of the 
year would bring about lower quotations. But the buying 
by Continental investors was on an e i scale, and, 
in spite of the selling at home, there was a marked rise all 
round. The most conspicuous advances were in Simmer 
and Jack, Modderfontein, Ferreira, and Rand mines. 
Simmer and Jack were made up at 133, against 10} at the 

revious settlement ; Modderfontein at 10, against 77%; 

erreira at 15#, against 13}. The upward movement is the 
more remarkable because the account was a very large one. 
But all this had been foreseen, and members of the Stock 
Exchange had provided sufficient staffs to cope with the 
labour. Money was in plentiful supply ; and although the 
carrying-over rates were somewhat higher than at the pre- 
vious settlement, in very few cases were they much above 
what the Exchange has grown accustomed to of late. 
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The buyers in the South African market were, at first, 
chiefly French ; but when business was resumed on Thursday 
it was soon made clear that English o had recovered 

. Telegrams from all parts of the country, from 
Scotland and Ireland, came pouring in instructing brokers 
to purchase ; and so eager were the operators that in many 
cases they fixed no limits, but ordered the shares to be 
secured “at best.” The Continent also continued buying. 
Very rarely do the small French investors take an interest 
in the London market, usually they confine their dealings 
to Paris and the stocks in favour there. But now there 
seems no doubt that they are deserting the Paris favourites, 
and are entering very largely the South African market. 
Brokers say that most of the ht orders are for very small 
numbers of shares. Five shares are not unusual ; ten, twenty, 
and thirty are quite common. Of course the great opera- 
tors are likewise active; but the peculiarity of the present 
French intervention in our market is the exceedingly great 
number of very small orders, and reasonably enough this 
peculiarity is imparting unwonted strength to the move- 
ment. It is taken to prove that it is a movement of investors, 
not of mere speculators. Prices rose in an extraordinary 
way. Most other departments were neglected, and almost 
the whole interest of the Stock Exchange concentrated 
itself upon this one market. 


It is announced that the Hon. Cecil Rhodes, accompanied 
by Dr. Jameson and Mr. M‘Guire, has arrived in Constanti- 
nople, and already rumour is busy in to the object of 
Mr. Rhodes’s journey. Some say that Mr. Rhodes has gone 
to “make a deal” with the Sultan, and to purchase the 
friendship of the Mahometans in Central Africa, so that his 
telegraph line may enjoy their benevolent neutrality. Others 
assert that Mr. Rhodes wishes to get a lease of the Soudan, 
soas to meet the Mahdi in years to come on at least an 
equal footing. Meanwhile, it is said that he and Mr. Rudd 
have made 50,000/. this year out of their %,ths of profits for 
managing the Consolidated Gold Fields ; and every one knows 
that the golden argument is the one most appreciated at 
Yildez Kiosk, 


Once more we have to thank the City Editor of The Times 
‘for plain and pointed speech. In his article of Monday last 
he warns the public against such shares as those of the 
Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa. The profits 
‘made, he shows, “are mainly market premiums, and the 
-deep-level mines have yet to do what is expected of them— 
that is, the new riches which have lately made so many 
large fortunes for dealers and operators with early informa- 
‘tion are largely a ‘discount’ of wealth to be realized in the 
future.” He goes on to prove that the investors in such 
enterprises are relying upon the gambling ability of their 
managing directors; nor does he hesitate to name these 
directors, “Great coups can, no doubt, be made just now 
by men in such a position as that which Messrs. Rhodes and 
Rudd occupy, and, according to current report, an enormous 
“ dealing’ profit has been obtained by them for the Company 
within the past three months; but the general public are 
not likely to be quickly informed of the course of affairs 
inside. In case of a reverse, it is not the well-informed 
circle who will be left with shares bought dearly.” 


Consols closed on Thursday at 103%, rise compared with 
the preceding Thursday of 4; Metropolitan District 
duel at 30}, a rise of ae Brighton “ A” closed at 158}; 
arise of 2}; Chatham Ordinary closed at 18, a rise of 1 ; 
Chatham Preference closed at 119}, rise of 4; South- 
Eastern “A” closed at , a rise of 23. In the 
American market Illinois Central closed at 87, a fall 
compared with the preceding Thursday of 3; Atchison 
Four per Cent. gold bonds closed at 64}, a fall of 2}; 
Milwaukee shares closed at 58, a fall of 14; and Baltimore 
and Ohio closed at 64, a fall of 1. In the Inter-Bourse 
department Italian closed at 86,7, a rise of }; and Spanish 
closed at 731%, arise of iF In the South African department 
‘Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa etd - 4}, a 
rise of ,; Langlaagte closed at 4%, a rise of }; Crown 
Reet clatd at 10, a rise of 4; Jubilee closed at 9, a rise 
of 1}; and Simmer and Jack closed at 14}, a rise of 24. 


REVIEWS. 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


John Addington Symonds. A Biography. Compiled from his 
Papers and Correspondence by Horatio F. Brown, 2 vols. 
London: Nimmo. 1895. 


R. HORATIO BROWN'S Life of John Addington Symonds 
is composed with so careful and eso successful a reticence 
on the part of the author, that it is not at first sight obvious how 
much its concealment of art is a conscious subtlety in art. These 
two volumes, containing, for the most part, extracts from an 
autobiography, from diaries, and from letters, woven together so 
as to make an almost consecutive narrative (a plan which recalls 
a little the admirable and unusual method of Mason’s Gray), 
present a most carefully arranged portrait, which, in one 
sense, is absolutely the creation of the biographer. All this 
material, ready-made as it may seem to be, has really been fitted 
together, according to a well-defined scheme, with immense in- 
genuity and diligence, and, as it seems to us, with a remarkable 
subtlety and insight into the very complex nature of the man 
whose portrait is here presented to the world. It is a painful, a 
tragic, book, this record of what Symonds calls “ my chequered, 
confused, and morally perturbed existence,” and yet at the same 
time an inspiring, an exhilarating, book, which quickens one 
with a sense of the possibilities of life by its revelation of the 
charm, the courage, the nobility, the fixed aim, the endlessly 
thwarted and undaunted endeavour of a human spirit “to live 
resolvedly in the Whole, the Good, the True.” To those who 
knew and loved the man, it calls up, not merely the blithe 
companion of any hour's adventure, but the real, suffering and 
sympathetic individuality that Jay deeper; and it recalls that 
memory with almost intolerable vividness. 

In the early part of 1889 Symonds wrote an Autobiography, 
which he himself considered the best piece of literary work he 
had ever done. A good deal, especially of the earlier part, of 
this Autobiography is incorporated in Mr. Brown's volumes, and 
we are inclined to think that Symonds was right in his estimate 
of it. It is full of curious self-analysis of a nature which realizes 
itself to be “impenetrably reserved in the depths of myself, 
rhetorically candid on the surface.” That, indeed, was Symonds’ 
attitude through life ; and (strange, contradictory, as the man was 
in all things) even more so at the beginning than at the end of 
his career. Early in the Autobiography we find this curious 
description of a kind of trance which occurred at intervals up to 
the age of twenty-eight. 

“Suddenly, at church or in company, or when I was 
reading, and always, I think, when my muscles were at rest, 
I felt the approach of the mood. _Irresistibly it took posses- 
sion of my mind and will, lasted what seemed an eternity, and 
disappeared in a series of rapid sensations, which resembled 
the awakening from anesthetic influence. One reason 
why I disliked this kind of trance was that I could 
not describe it to myself. I cannot even now find 
words to render it intelligible, though it is probable 
that many readers of these pages will recognize the state in 
question. It consisted in a gradual but swiftly progressive 
obliteration of space, time, sensation, and the multitudinous 
factors of experience which seem to qualify what we are 
pleased to call ourself. In proportion as these conditions of 
ordinary consciousness were subtracted, the sense of an 
underlying or essential consciousness acquired intensity, At 
last nothing remained but a pure, absolute, abstract self. 
The universe became without form and void of content. But 
self persisted, formidable in its vivid keenness, feeling the 
most poignant doubt about reality, ready, as it seemed, to 
find existence break as breaks a bubble round about it. And 
what then? The apprehension of a coming dissolution, the 
grim conviction that this state was the last state of the con- 
scious self, the sense that 1 had followed the last thread of 
being to the verge of the abyss, and had arrived at demon- 
stration of eternal Maya or illusion, stirred or seemed to 
stir me up again. The return to ordinary conditions of 
sentient existence began by my first recovering the power 
of touch, and then by the gradual though rapid influx of 
familiar impressions and diurnal interests. At last I felt 
myself once more a human being; and though the riddle of 
whet is meant by life remained unsolved, I was thankful for 
this return from the abyss—this deliverance from so awful an 
initiation into the mysteries of scepticism.” 

The record of this singular experience is but one of many revela- 
tions which we get in these pages of that brooding meditativeness 
which lay at the root of Symonds’ nature; that painfully minute 
introspection which finds more concrete expression in these 
passages from a Diary, written at the age of twenty-one :— 

“I may rave, but I shall never rend the heavens: I may 
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sit and sing, but 1 shall never make earth listen. And I am 
not strong enough to be good—what is left? I do not feel 
strong enough to be bad . . . The sum of intellectual pro- 
ss I h for has been obtained, but how much below my 
opes. My character has developed, but in what puny pro- 
portions, below my meanest anticipations. I do not feel a 
man. This book is an evidence of the yearnings without 
power, and the brooding self-analysis without creation that 
afflict me.” 

In all this there was a certain undoubted truth, and a part of 
the unhappiness of Symonds’ life was certainly due to an only 
too precise sense of the limit of his own capacities, and an only 
too acute longing for an absolute achievement. “ Women,” he 
writes in a letter, at the age of twenty-five, “do not, need not, 
pose themselves with problems about their own existence; but a 
man must do it, unless he has a fixed impulse in one definite 
direction, or an external force compelling him to take an inevit- 
able line.” Now, this was just what Symonds, even after the 
awakening of his ambition, even after the moment when Plato 
had in a sense revealed him to himself—* as though the voice of 
my own soul spoke to me through Plato”—this was just what 
Symonds never had. We find him questioning himself :— 

“If I give myself to literature, and find myself inadequate, 
can I be content with a fastidious silence? . . . I feel so weak, 
so unable to do anything, or to take hold of any subject. In 
the room with me at this moment are five men, all provided 
with clear brains for business, all — slang, and all won- 
dering what strange incapable animal I am who have thus 
come among them.” 

And, again, in the Diary, we read :— 
“ Why do I say ‘Lord, Lord, and do not? Here is my 
essential weakness, I wish and cannot will. I feel intensely, 
I perceive quickly, sympathize with all I see, or hear, or read. 
To emulate things nobler than myself is my desire. But I 
cannot get beyond—create, originate, win heaven by prayers 
and faith, have trust in God, and concentrate myself upon an 
end of action.” 
Here, indeed, we seem to be at the root of the great spiritual 
tragedy of his life, a tragedy of noble ambition, thwarted on every 
side, physically, morally, mentally. It was quite true that 
Symonds could create nothing, neither a well-balanced personality 
nor an achieved work of art. No one ever had a higher 
ideal of perfection, or strove more earnestly to reach it. 
But, es he well knew, there was something lacking, a 
certain disarray of faculties, and the full achievement never 
came. Those hesitations as to the path to pursue, law or literature, 
and, if literature, the special form of it, are significant. Every 
true artist is eternally doubtful of himself, eternally dissatisfied 
with the result of his best endeavours. But no true artist doubts 
in his heart of hearts whether the art of his choice is really the 
art for which he is best fitted. Himself he doubts, not his 
vocation, Now with Symonds the very impulse towards litera- 
ture was a half-hearted one. He came to it as toa branch of 
culture ; he toiled at it conscientiously, enthusiastically ; but it 
was, in a certain sense, “ work without hope,” and it was also 
work done as a sort of gymnastic, a way of letting off energies. 
Much of Symonds’ writing (most of it being so curiously im- 
personal, and yet not impersonal in the truly artistic way) was a 
means of escape, escape from himself. “ Neither then nor after- 
wards,” he writes, near the beginning of the Autobiography, “ did 
1 fear anything so much as my own self.” 

Symonds’ detailed estimate of his own literary capacities and 
acquirements, in the Autobiography, is somewhat cruelly just :— 

“ Having an active brain and a lively curiosity, I was always 
acquiring information, while the defect of my retentive power 
made me continually lose the larger portion of it. Yet in 
this way my intellectual furniture grew to be a vague, ill- 
digested, imaccurate mass, rich in possibilities, but poor 
in solid stuff... . I cannot learn anythi eyste- 
matically. Grammar, logic, political economy, exact 
sciences, offered insuperable difficulties to my mind. 
The result is, that I know nothing thoroughly, 
and I do not think this is so much due to laziness as to 
cerebral incapacity. . . . Retentive receptivity is the quality 
I claim, Combined with a moderate estimate of my own 
powers and a fair share of common sense, together with an 
active curiosity, this receptive and retentive susceptibility to 
various objects and emotions has given a certain breadth, 
a certain catholicity, a certain commonplaceness, to my esthetic 
conclusions, 

“ My powers of expression were considerable, yet not of 
first-rate quality. Vaughan, at Harrow, told me the truth 
when he said that my besetting sin was ‘fatal facility.’ I 
struggled long to conquer fluency. Still, I have not suc- 
ceeded. I find a pleasure in expression for its own sake ; but 
I have not the inevitable touch of the true poet, the un- 
conquerable patience of the conscious artist. As in other 


matters, so here, 1 tried to make the hest of my defects. Con- 
centration lies beyond my grasp. The right words do not 
fall into the right places at my bidding. I have written few 
good paragraphs, and possibly no single perfect line.” 

Not a word need be added, nor a word altered, in this un- 
sparing self-criticism. In truth, Symonds was neither a scholar 
nor an artist. What he possessed, however, was an extraordi- 
narily interesting and unusual personality, which, gradually 
outgrowing the reserve and speculation of the earlier years, 
came at last to be intensely vivid, human, and acutely in touch 
with humanity. In 1877 he writes in a letter :— 

“T, for my part, try to live without asking many questions, 
I do not want to be indifferent to the great problems of morals, 
immortality and the soul; but I want to learn to be as happy 
as my health and passions will allow me, without raising 
questions I am convinced no one will ever answer from our 
human standpoint.” 


It was a sort of awakening, this more human view of life; 
and, this sense of reality once firmly apprehended, he could 
write, as he does in one of his latest letters :— 

“ With me life burns ever more intense as my real strength 
wanes and my days decrease. It seems to me sometimes 
awful—the pace at which I live in feeling—inversely to the 
pace at which myself is ebbing to annihilation.” 

Gradually, therefore, a new estimate of the value, not 
merely of such literature as he could write, but of literature 
itself, formed itself in his mind; and united with that other 
feeling of powerlessness in still further discouraging him from 
too keen a following of art and the rewards of art. A passage 
which we quote from an unpublished letter gives characteristic 
expression to this view of things :— 

“You are quite right to regard art, literature, as the 
noblest function of your life. What I gently said, and some- 
what cynically, perhaps, to the contrary, is very much the 
result of a long experience in renunciation and patience, the 
like of which you have not yet had to undergo. I think it 
best for men to arm themselves with Stoicism as regards 
success (either external, or in proportion to their own ideals), 
and to maintain as a guiding principle what is the ultimate 
fact—namely, that art and literature are and never can be 
more than functions of human life. Life therefore first.” 

“Life therefore first.” Symonds was right; and it was the 
life in him, the personality, that gave the man his real interest, 
his real fascination. But either he did not realize, or realized 
too late, that where he might have added something vital to 
literature was precisely in the record of this passionate com- 
munion with life. Perhaps, after all, “the right word” would 
never have “fallen into the right place.” But, judging by the 
few personal things that he did, and by what we are allowed 
to read of that Autobiography, which is not likely at present to 
be published in its entirety, he might have done much ; he would 
certainly have done something more essentially valuable than 
the never quite satisfying contributions to general culture, to 
which the main part of his life was devoted. But, as we have 
said, all this work was in part an escape, an escape from himself; 
and the “ life” which he placed before “ literature” was in part 
also an escape in another direction. Never “truly reconciled 
either with life or with himself,” he chose the simpler task of 
writing the History of the Renaissance, rather than the perhaps 
impossible one of writing the history of his own soul, 


THREE BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


The Deserts of Southern France. By 8. Banine-Goutp, M.A. 
London: Methuen & Co. 1894. 


[Stavcrive and entertaining as they undoubtedly are, 
more rambling and discursive volumes than these we have 
seldom read. Mr. Baring-Gould professes to equip the intelli- 
gent tourist for an expedition to the limestone uplands of ancient 
Aquitaine. For the range of his immediate subject is more 
limited than the title would imply, and he does not invite us to 
the wastes of the Camargue or the sand-plains near Marseilles, 
where Dumas’s escaped dromedary fancied itself back in the joys 
of its native Sahara, The versatile author is prodigal of his 
treasures of varied information. Discursiveness is carried to 
excess, and digression digresses from digression. We have a 
synopsis of all the theories and speculations as to the prehistoric 
races and the stone monuments which are standing puzzles to 
archwologists. We have lengthy chapters from the history of 
France, embracing the stories of the dynasties of the House of 
Anjou and the Valois, and narrating at length the calamitous 
medisval wars and the no less ruthless wars of the Religion, 
Mr. Baring-Gould sympathetically follows Michelet, who is always 
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ue, but not invariably reliable: There was one district, 
as he remarks, which Michelet omitted from his striking introduc- 
tory description of the provinces of France. It was the district of 
Les Causses and Southern Guienne, which would have supplied 
the eloquent word-painter with the materials he most delighted 
in. The obvious reason was that Michelet knew nothing of it. 
For it lies in the forbidding isolation of a succession of natural 
rock strongholds between the great high routes of southern 
travel. Before the days of the railways it was virtually in- 
accessible, and the inhabitants fought among themselves in 
absolute freedom from interference, save when the all-exploring 
bands of the mercenaries brought fire and sword into those arid 
solitudes. But Mr. Baring-Gould is not the first English 
writer who has offered himself as a guide. He conscientiously 
makes reference to Miss Betham-Edwards'’s Roof of France, 
and Our Home in Aveyron, by a resident English mining- 
engineer. Indeed, the country is as attractive in one sense as it is 
repulsive in another, Everywhere are striking phenomena of 
nature. The heavy rainfall drains away through the porous 
limestone ; the very wells are so many clay-lined reservoirs, the 
scanty vegetation has a struggle for existence on the heights, and 
the only rich verdure is to be found in the deep valleys. There, 
in the reflected rays of the sun, vegetation flourishes in semi- 
tropical luxuriance. The rugged plateaus have been rent in all 
directions by the tremendous forces of ice and fire. There are 
profound chasms and gloomy gorges, with rivers that often run 
dry, but which in the rains are swollen into torrents. "Wherever 
they can they seek to escape, and there is a subterraneous world 
of lakelets and streams. The calcareous plains are honeycombed 
with caverns and galleries, which from time immemorial have been 
the refuges of man and beast—of the barbarian cave-dwellers, of 
bands of brigands, and of the inhabitants when, in extremity of 
terror, they fled from the Routiers and Free Companions, Mr. 
Gould gives a thrilling account of the adventurous explorations 
of M. Martel, who, sometimes descending the side of a “ pot” by 
4 rope-ladder to the depth of more than 200 feet, followed out his 
underground investigations in boats or collapsing canoes. On 
one occasion he spent twenty-three hours in the darkness, navi- 
gating by the aid of limelight or electricity, till the body was 
sinking with physical exhaustion and the nerves had almost 
given way to the prolonged strain. Each craig over town or 
village is crowned with its fortress, and not a few of these feudal 
strongholds are of vast extent, and were famous in the sacks and 
sieges of the Middle Ages, In the towns are many remarkable 
ecclesiastical edifices, memorials of the piety or superstition 
of the times when the Church was the only sanctuary, 
and even that was not infrequently violated. The Routiers, 
the Free Companions, and the yet more atrocious Ecorcheurs, 
spared nothing; some of their most formidable leaders were 
born in the castles of Les Causses, and consequently Mr. 
Gould descants on their proceedings at very considerable length. 

From the groping by limelight in Hades and the sanguinary 
recollections of indiscriminate pillage and massacre, it is a relief 
to turn to his remarks on the social conditions of the province 
and on pastoral and promiscuous industries. He does not seem 
to be a practical farmer, like Arthur Young, though as a squire- 
parson he discusses by the lights of his experience small peasant 
holdings and the rural sanitation, or rather lack of sanitation. 
He cannot see that it is an advantage that a man should struggle 
and starve on the single acre of sterile limestone he uses himself. 
The single-roomed hovels are scandals to civilization, and water 
is too valuable to be wasted on washing. There are towns most 
picturesquely situated where all the sewage accumulates in the 
odoriferous streets. Probably it is only the purity of the air 
which wards off destructive epidemics, He tells us all about the 
manufacture of the Roquefort cheese, which, as we should have 
suspected from personal experience, has been scamped of late 
years, owing to the ever-increasing demand, And he explains 
how the cultivation of the truffle is methodically developed by 
planting the spines of oak, from whose roots it sprouts as a 
fungus, The planter must wait a dozen of years for his harvest ; 
but the truffle, like the Roquefort, is in growing demand, and the 
foots in a favourable season fetch ten shillings a pound. 


The Mountains of California. By Joun Murr. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1894. 

The Mountains of California is a scientific romance, written in 
poetical and sometimes in rhapsodical vein. Mr. Muir is a 
mountaineering enthusiast, with catholic tastes and affections. 
Probably no man has studied more closely the Californian sierra. 
Hunters and miners had passed from West to East by the few 
passes that thread the elevated ravines, but what they sought for 
was either furs or the precious metals. Mr. Muir went to explore 
with very different objects, and he prides himself on having been 


the first to discover the glaciers. Since 1871 he has been investi- 
gating the mountain topography, and the wonderful genealogical 
changes that have been wrought by immemorial snowfall and the 
resistless expansion of the seas of ice. Frost and the weather 
have been labouring slowly on a colossal scale, sculpting the 
peaks and the solid granite of the cliffs in an endless variety of 
fantastic forms. But it is rare for a zealous student of science to 
have the susceptibilities of an artist and idealist. Nothing can 
be more suggestive than Mr. Muir's vivid description of the 
scenery in every sort of weather, when the sun is blazing in the 
serenity of the short summer, or when the snowdrift, as he ex- 
presses it, is flying before the gale from the cloudy summits, like so 
many streaming banners. The hardiest mountaineers generally 
seek shelter when the storms are raging, but Mr. Muir tells us 
that on these occasions he was tempted out into the forest to 
listen to the music of the hurricane tearing and howling 
through the branches and the crashing of the falling stems. He 
makes comparatively little of the sensational feats of his soli- 
tary mountaineering, when he went out on expeditions of 
several days without even a rope or an ice-axe, But he owns that 
on one occasion he altogether lost presence of mind when, as he 
was spread-eagled against the face of a smooth precipice, the feel- 
ing was borne in upon him that he must fall. But instinct, or his 
guardian angel, as he says, came to his rescue; his muscles be- 
came firm again; he saw each flaw in the perpendicular rock as 
through a microscope, and he scrambled out of the scrape as if he 
had been borne aloft upon wings. He was rewarded for his risky 
ventures by spectacles of rare sublimity, of which travellers who 
keep to the passes have no conception. He was ina world of 
domes, spires, and minarets, and at great elevations he came upon 
peaceful lakes, surrounded by verdant meadows enamelled with 
hardy wild flowers. In the winter these lakes and their natural 
gardens may be buried in the snow wreaths to a depth of 
100 feet. Lower down, in the zone of the timber, the 
gigantic pines of various species sometimes attain to a 
height of 300 feet. But those magnificent forests are 
doomed, and-indeed have been fast disappearing. Sawmills have 
been set up, wherever there is accessible water power; the 
ranchers have been sending vast herds of sheep to the Alpine 
pastures, and the sheepmen kindle the destructive fires which 
sweep away whole tracts of the nobletimber. There is far more 
animal life in these woodlands than the casual visitor would 
imagine. Mr. Muir has spent many a day in watching the 
squirrels of many kinds which swarm in the trees, though in- 
clined to conceal themselves on human intrusion. They take 
infinite precautions in descending on the ground, though they 
will chatter and converse with the sense of impunity when safely 
perched on the inaccessible branches. The water-ousels are the 
birds of his predilection. They are to be found haunting each 
stream and pool, and even in the worst stress of weather their 
cheerful song is always enlivening. We ought to add that the 
volume is profusely illustrated, and the drawings of the trees and 
shrubs, being executed with much delicacy and care, are specially 


interesting. 


Safar Nameh; Persian Pictures, A Book of Travel. London: 
Richard Bentley & Son. 1894. 

The anonymous author of Safar Nameh, who is apparently a 
lady, also blends poetry with her prose, and her pictures are 
pleasantly suggestive, if there is no great originality in them. 
She evidently knows Persia well, and she must have had the 
entrée to the best Persian society. In her opening pages she 
gives an interesting and somewhat novel account of the water 
supply of the capital. Teheran draws its provisions from day to 
day, and there are no reservoirs of any kind. There is a labyrinth 
of lofty vaulted channels beneath the city, and they are fed 
perennially from the snow mountains to the north. It needs 
continuous labour to keep them in repair, and to prevent their 
being choked by roots or vegetation. With any permanent 
stoppage of these arteries Teheran would die of thirst. She tells 
us how the Shah has enriched his famous treasure chambers since 
his visits to the civilized West, for now among the diamonds and 
sapphires of inestimable value are vials of quack pills carefully 
put away upon shelves. There are entertaining or exciting 
chapters on Persian travel, with recollections of the scorching 
sunshine, the sublime scenery, the hopeless filth of the crowded 
caravanserais, the lazy carelessness of the muleteers, and the per- 
petual plague of flies ; on the repulsive funeral customs; on the 
fatalism which accepts cholera and other deadly epidemics as in- 
evitable evils; and on the troubles with tradesmen and the bar- 
gaining in the bazaars, which become seri us when a housekeeper 
has to cater for the establishment. 
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THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. 


The Dawn of Civilization, By Professor Masrzro, Translated 
M. L. McLure. .London: Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge. 1894. 


(yaaes is no subject of the kind which, in less than ten years, 

has undergone such a signal transformation as biblical 
chronology. Time was, and not very long ago, when most Bibles 
had dates in them; and those dates were originally made out by 
Archbishop Ussher, and were first placed in a Bible by Bishop 
Lloyd in 1709. To doubt the dates was to doubt the Bible. Yet 
most children could see that at the outset there was a flaw in 
them. The first year mentioned was “circa B.c. 4004.” If 
“circa” means “about,” or “approximately,” the exactness of 
the “4” becomes nonsense. To have reasoned in this kind of 
way twenty years ago would have been flat infidelity. Ten years 
ago it would have been thought bold, at least. But here is the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge acting as 
sponsor to M. Maspero’s latest work; and standing by with ap- 
proval while he enumerates dynasties of kings who either never 
existed or who must have existed long before the date assigned by 
Archbishop Ussher to Adam, This fact brings us to a peculiarity 
of the book as compared with Brugsch’s or Mr. Petrie’s—chro- 
nology is not so much as mentioned. So that we may gather 
from the appearance of M. Maspero’s portly volume that the 
Society is willing to see that there is another side to the 
Ussher case, even though it prefers that the work should be only 
half done without the presentation of that other side. 


On this point another depends. The absence of dates enables 
M. Maspero to do as Sir Gardiner Wilkinson did. To him, as to 
Wilkinson, the ancient Egyptians were ancient Egyptians. He 
makes no invidious distinctions. Yet nothing can be clearer than 
that the art and the hieroglyphics of the first monuments of, at 
furthest, the second dynasty are not the art and the hieroglyphics 
of the nineteenth. But M. Maspero places them all side by side. 
Here we have the semi-Asiatic Rameses disporting himself among 
the houris of his extensive hareem ; and close by we have the 
austere and monogamous Nefermat, catching geese with which to 
regale his wife, Atet. But they were poles apart, in their reli- 
gion, in their morals, in their art, and their writing. A failure to 
recognize the differences of style marred much of M. Maspero’s 
work at Gizeh; and it is evident, by the present book, that the 
fault is not easily cured. Another, and still greater, fault 
is mentioned with an apology in the preface. M. Maspero has 
acquired, or, we should say, contracted, the French system of 
transliteration. It is really a German system, but the Germans 
as Egyptologists were too wise to adopt it. At a philological 
congress held in Germany, shortly after the war of 1870, to 
which France sent no representative, a different system was 
adopted—that namely, which had always been used by all the 
great Egyptologists in France, Mariette, Chabas, Devéria, De 
Rougé—to name only a few. From that time on the French 
students of hieroglyphics have employed a system which they 
probably fancy is French, but which not really as French as that 
which they reject. It consists chiefly in adding Semitic inflec- 
tions to Egyptian words, and in changing as many vowels as 
possible. M, Maspero is the only French Egyptologist of note 
now living, and he, though naturalized, is not a Frenchman by 
birth. It is, therefore, rather absurd that at this time of day we 
should find him standing practically by himself, and writing 
Nofirikiri for Neferkara, Harmhabi for Horemheb, and Sov- 
khotpou for Sebakhetep. The translator of the book promises 
that these aberrations shall be set right in the index. A few 
have been changed ; but many more remain, and that for a reason 
which forms one of the most serious objections to the system. 
In the system used by Dr. Wallis Budge, Herr Ebers, and, in 
fact, everybody else, we can turn a word back into its component 
hieroglyphs. But where are the crocodile and the altar to 
be found in such a word as Sovkhotpou ? 

By far the greater part of M. Maspero’s volume is taken up 
with the Nile, the gods of Egypt, the legendary history, the 
political constitution, the Memphite kingdom and that of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, in which last, like Mr. Petrie, he takes the 
deepest interest. These subjects are discussed in the first five 
hundred pages, and two hundred more are devoted to the early 
history of Chaldea. The subject is one that inspires the 
historical imagination, and M. Maspero here and there contrasts 
the dwellers by the Euphrates with the dwellers by the Nile. 
The translation all through is easy and idiomatic. As for the 
illustrations, they are from original sources, such as sketches and 
photographs, and really do illustrate and elucidate the text. 
One, “the Sphinx at Sunset,” is a little picture and has all the 
quality of a good woodcut. Another interesting print shows 


the curious chapel adjoining the pyramid of Seneferu. Altogether, 
in spite of faults which we have pointed out, this is a very hand- 
some and interesting book, and does credit to the S.P.0.K., as. 
well as to its author. 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Philosophy and Political Economy in some of their Historicad 
Relations. By James Bonar, M.A.,LL.D. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 


HE close relation that exists between philosophy and 

economics is evident enough to the student of either who 
gets beyond the text-book stage. A philosophy which ignores 
the primary economic fact that mature does not feed man 
spontaneously as she does the animals, and that human develop- 
ment accordingly comes in and through a conscious struggle, 
more or less successful, to remake the material environment, is 
not worth much as a philosophy. On the other hand, every 
political economy must rest on some philosophy however crude, 
A conception of “ wealth” which does not square with that of 
“ well-being” lands us in hopeless contradiction with common 
sense; but any definition of “ well-being” which does not assume 
a state in which it is “well for us to be” is no definition at all. 
The economic life, again, is possible only under the protection 
and subject to the limitation of laws and customs the interpre- 
tation of which must be got from some philosophy of the State. 
And most of our economic systems end, as Mill ended his, with 
some anticipation of “the future of the working classes” which 
begs the question of what is the end to which humanity, as a 
whole, is tending. Ina word economics deals principally with 
the pursuits by which men get their living; philosophy tries to 
gather into one the meaning of their life. Hence some formal 
pronouncement on the relation of these two, from a philo- 
sophical economist or an economic philosopher, has long been 
looked for; and every one who knew Mr. Bonar’s peculiar fit- 
ness for the task was grateful to hear that he was engaged on it. 


The particular portion of this large subject which our author 
takes up is carefully defined in his title. It is neither the general 
theoretical relations of philosophy and economics, nor is it an 
entirely systematic study of these relations, as they might be 
found by laying alongside each other the philosophy and the 
economics of the great writers who took up both. It is the study 
which Mr. Bonar defines as the “ relation of human society to ite 
material wealth” and that of “first principles and ultimate 
issues,” considered simply in some of their historical relations. If 
we were asked to make out a connecting line which Mr. Bonap 
follows through times and systems so various as those treated of, 
it might be said that he first takes the place of industry in the 
life according to reason, the conception of the State as over 
against the individual, and the explicit attitude towards wealth, 
its production and distribution, as these appear in Greek philo- 
sophy ; pursuing these categories with as much consistency as the 
authors allow, down to the present century, when economics was 
rather left alone by philosophy, till, in the latter part of it, the 
new enslavement of the competitive régime drew back the atten- 
tion of philosophy to its somewhat neglected economic element, 
But it would be beside the mark to look in these pages for one 
consistent and sustained principle connecting economic and philo- 
sophic thought from Plato to Marshall. As Mr. Bonar acutely 
notices :— 

“The treatment of economic ideas in ancient and a great 
part of modern philosophy is affected by the fact that economics 
did not until modern times exist as a separate study, and 
accordingly the philosophers of the early period devoted more 
—_ in their philosophical books to economic discussions 
than the philosophers of the later, who were free to hand 
over all such discussions to the economists.” 


We have defined Mr. Bonar’s purpose at some length, because 
the careless reader is apt to rise from a book which covers the 
thought of over two thousand years in four hundred pages with 
the criticism that it is “scrappy.” It would not be the first 
time that a writer has been judged as not doing what he ex- 
pressly defined himself as not attempting to do. The four 
hundred pages, indeed, should rather be regarded as containing 
three essays—the first dealing with the attitude of philosophy 
to the industrial and “ money-making” life in times when that 
life was led by slaves and confessedly inferior persons; the 
second with a great conception which tried to explain the con- 
fused political and industrial life of a transition period, when 
fighting was not a circumstance, but a condition; the third with 
the new world which emerged when States had settled down 
within well-defined limits, and general peace was making all 
other kinds of life subordinate to the industrial, while giving 
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every man the chance of rising through or after industry to the 
richer life now made possible by the accumulation of material 
wealth. The critic who remembers this limitation will have 
little reason to complain of the way in which Mr. Bonar has 
fulfilled his task. 

The plan, in brief outline, is this, Book I. is taken up with 
Ancient Philosophy, where the economical element is constantly 
subordinated to the political, and still more to the ethical, and in 
regard to which we often make the mistake of putting questions 
which could not, in the different circumstances of early societies, 
be consciously before those who should answer them, In 
Book II. we have the appearance and evolution of the leading 
conception of Natural Law—adopted originally from Stoicism— 
in Grotius and his predecessors, Machiavelli, More, and Bodin; 
as working out in Hobbes, Harrington, Locke, and Hume; and, 
finally, reaching its new content in the Physiocrats and Adam 
Smith, in whom it becomes the principle of self-interest—the 
universal motive in human economy—guiding men by the 
“invisible hand” to promote an end which was no part of their 
intention. Book III. takes up Malthus, Bentham, and the two 
Mills, when English economics become closely connected with 
the Utilitarian philosophy. Book IV. takes us into thinner air, 
It treats of the “ idealist economics” of Kant, Fichte, Krause, 
and Hegel, as no one but a disciple of Green, Caird, and Wallace 
could treat them. The simple economist, however, will be apt to 
wonder where the economics come in, and to ask how these 
writers stand if measured by Mr. Bonar's own criterion that 
thinkers in the history of economics are to be judged very much 
by the view they take of the labouring population. The con- 
nexion appears, however, in Book V., when the Hegelian 
dialectic is found the introduction to Karl Marx. The 
treatment of Socialism which follows introduces Lassalle and 
Marx’s more philosophical disciple, Engels. An Epilogue bears 
the title of the “relation of economics to the theory of evolution,” 
and leads, as one might expect, to Mr. Bonar’s own view of 
Darwinism as corrected by the Hegelian principles which govern 
his school. 

The obvious criticism on such a programme is that the book 
which follows these ample lines must necessarily be little more 
than a sketch. Almost any single chapter of it might be written 
at the end of a long life as the outcome of special study in the one 
period treated of : any writer, less than a Gibbon, who undertakes 
to give the connexions of philosophy and economics all down the 
history of civilization, challenges the suspicion of inadequate 
knowledge. When, for instance, Mr. Bonar comes to Malthus, we 
know that everything he says may be taken on trust; but when 
he tosses about whole systems, like those of Fichte and Hegel, 
with the same easy confidence, we ask ourselves how old Mr. 
Bonar is, and if he also has been in retirement at Kirkcaldy for ten 
years after being professor of four subjects in Glasgow. A teacher, 
no doubt, has to don the garb of omniscience before his classes, 
but he will scarcely persuade his colleagues that it is his usual 
wear. 

As a fact, however, it is very far from being a sketch in the 
ordinary sense. The author is almost too conscientious. Afraid, 
apparently, that his readers have never heard of the many diffi- 
cult writers he deals with, or will never hear any more of them 
if they miss this chance, he packs their theories, usually in their 
own words, into the smallest possible compass. Instead of using 
the large brush, as he can do so well, he crowds whole volumes 
into as many pages. Hence the general impression that he sum- 
marizes rather than reviews, and summaries are seldom valuable 
except when the reader already knows what issummarized. One 
rises from the perusal full of admiration for the labour and learn- 
ing it evidences, but rather wishful to hear Mr. Bonar using his 
own work as a text-book to lecture over than inclined to read it 


again. 

In two of its divisions Mr. Bonar has no occasion to crowd his 
canvas, and then he is at his best ; in the book on ancient philo- 
sophy and in the epilogue. In the former appears Plato, weaving 
the seamless garment of man—the realization of capacity in labour ; 
Aristotle living in courts, more acquainted with the demands 
which scientific pursuits make on the purse, finding leisure a 
necessity for the philosophic life, and so giving wealth its due 
place as an instrument towards human realization; Stoics and 
Epicureans turning their backs on the world, and finding freedom 
in independence alike of material and political circumstances ; 
till Christianity extends the citizenship to humanity, and makes 
labour the universal burden and basis of the true life. In the 
latter we have the development according to Darwin, which ends 
with the survival of the fittest, limited and modified by society 
and the State, where the vanquished are “converted, not slain,” 
— in what Professor Jones happily calls the “ triumph 

best.” 


The question inevitably rises, whether a man who can write as 
Mr. Bonar does in these chapters is doing the best he can for his 
generation in so pémistently suppressing his own personality. 
The present reviewer only echoes his economic brethren when he 
expresses the hope that Mr. Bonar will see that he has now done 
his share of this condensing and commenting work, and will 
resume the brilliant pen which wrote Parson Malthus and The 
Struggle for Existence. 


MUSA JOOCOSA. 
Musa Jocosa: Choice Pieces of Comic . Selected and 
arranged, with an Introduction, by G. H. Powztt. London: 
Bliss, Sands, & Foster. 1 


&, pompous, and pretentious introduction to his 
anthology of English comic verse, Mr. Powell, after con- 
demning those who have attempted a similar undertaking, ob- 
serves :—“ But, though a congeries of this comprehensive kind 
has doubtless its use and value, there seems no reason why & 
more exclusive and classical selection might not at once meet 
the appreciation of the general reader and the approval of the 
rigorous critic. To supply such a supposed desideratum, in the 
form of a handy volume, is all the true intent of the present 
editor.” Asa specimen of Mr. Powell's style this is, perhaps, 
sufficient ; his critical judgment may be inferred from the state- 
ment that Hood has left “very little of what is now regarded 
as amusing verse,” and that Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s work is “ marred 
by an odd uncertainty of tone and feeling.” Why does not Mr, 
Powell add that Mr, Lewis Carroll’s “Jabberwocky” is marred 
by an odd uncertainty, verging, indeed, upon obscurity, in the 
use of language? For Mr. Powell seems to be a person who 
takes things seriously, ‘Ours is not the age of Didactic Poems,” 
he laments; “ Knight’s ‘Progress of Civil Society’ has pro- 
gressed to that bourne of oblivion whence no literature returns ; 
and Pollok’s ‘Course of Time’ can be purchased for twopence 
at any metropolitan bookstall.” He tells us that he has spent 
years in searching through “ many a tome of forgotten lore,” and 
“many years of periodicals known or believed to con- 
tain matter of a cheering description,” in order to find 
something which came up to “our conception of ‘the 
amusing’ in poetry”; and all the result of this toil, 
which he intimates was anything but agreeable, and which 
we cannot even conceive of a reason for his undertaking, 
is a volume containing twenty-six extremely well-known poems 
by fifteen extremely well-known writers, every one of which is 
quite easy of access. After carefully reading his introduction, we 
are unable to grasp the principle upon which his selection has 
been made; nor do the pieces themselves throw any light on the 
question. There they are, excellent pieces of verse, no doubt ; 
but why they should have come together in this fashion is not at 
all clear ; nor is it clear for whose entertainment they are in- 
tended. Mr. Powell seems very well satisfied with what he has 
done, though he does, indeed, hint that “at the suggestion of 
kindly critics, and with the increase of our own knowledge, it may 
be found possible to enlarge our collection upon the lines herein 
laid down.” As we have not succeeded in finding out precisely 
what lines are laid down, we are scarcely in a position to act the 
part of a kindly critic by adding to Mr. Powell's knowledge; but 
we may at least ask him, should an opportunity occur, to look a 
little more closely to the text of his quotations. “ But which 
was she brunette, or blonde?” is not what Calverley wrote, and, 
thus punctuated, is not English ; while the mistakes in the reprint 
of Boileau’s “ Ode sur la prise de Namur” are so numerous and 
so absolutely ruinous to the sense as to suggest the doubt whether 
Mr. Powell understands French. In six lines on p. 44 (limes 5- 
10) there are six errors of punctuation, making absolute nonsense 
of the passage. And there is not a stanza of the ode without its 


errors of accent, of spelling, and of punctuation. , 


THE ROYAL NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Natural History. Edited by R. Lypexxer, B.A., 
Vol I, London: Warne & 
1 


Lydekker is put together as excellently as the first. The 
scientific information supplied is set forth in a lucid and interest- 
ing fashion ; it is made suitable to a wide public by the judicious 
interpolation of anecdotal matter respecting the habits and 
haunts of animals. The illustrations are numerous, and of the 
kind that are popular ; for our own part, we prefer pictures less 
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melodramatic. But it is fair to say ‘that in most cases excel- 
lent likenesses are given; by their aid the Tartarins among us, 
before embarking for foreign lands, may train themselves to see 
unmoved the larger mammals, as he of Tarascon stood at gaze 
before the menagerie lion. 

The present volume is one of great interest to errant Nimrods, 
as it includes the bears, the whole tribes of deer and antelopes, 
the pigs and hippopotami (Mr. Lydekker insists upon hippo- 
potami, but shrinks from rhinocerotes), tapirs, rhinoceroses, and 
elephants. Existing bears form a small and tolerably distinct 
group of Carnivora, differing in size and colour and the regions 
they inhabit, but with a strong family resemblance in shape, 
structure, and habits. We were cheered by finding that Mr. 
Lydekker assures us of a faith of our boyhood; the polar bear, 
at least, prefers a living prey, playing with it as a cat with a 
mouse ; one may escape it by feigning death, especially if the 
feint is a cover for accurate aim with a rifle. As most are 
aware, cave-bears were abundant in England in prehistoric 
times ; their remains, in association with the bones of the cave- 
hyena, being well known from the floors of caves like those of 
Brixham. Almost certainly man was a contemporary of theirs. 
Visitors to Torquay should make a point of seeing in the Museum 
the lower jaw of a hywna taken from the Bench-cavern at Brix- 
ham, with a flint-arrowhead still embedded in it. Fossil bears of 
an age more remote were exceedingly dog-like in character. As 
there were also primeval dogs which may be described as bear- 
like, it is highly probable that bears and dogs, so unlike in their 
existing forms, came from a common stock. 


An interesting group of animals, to which Mr. Lydekker de- 
votes the last fifty pages of his account of the Carnivora, includes 
the seals and walruses. They form one of the three groups of 
aquatic mammalia, and their structure and fossil history show in 
the clearest way that they are true carnivorous animals that com- 
paratively recently have taken to a marine life, in consequence 
becoming modified in structure. The largest of the seal-like 
animals is the Patagonian sea-lion, a very fine specimen of which 
may be seen at present in the Zoologica] Society’s Gardens. Mr. 
Lydekker does not mention Dr. Oudemann's suggestion that most 
of the tales of the sea-serpent are due to the existence of an enor- 
mous sea-lion as yet unknown to science. Possibly he may dis- 
cuss the sea-serpent when he comes to describe the whales; in a 
letter which he recently contributed to Natural Science he de- 
ecribed a whale-fight that he had witnessed in the South Atlantic, 
and suggested that such an occurrence might account for the 
origin of sea-serpent stories. 

The last pages of this volume are devoted to the second group 
of aquatic mammals, that including the manati, the dugong, and 
the recently extinct Northern sea-cow. Mr. Lydekker is content 
to point out that these, formerly confused with the whales, bear 
no relationship either to the whales or to the seals. No doubt 
reticence on problematic questions befits a popular treatise; but 
it would have been interesting to mention that there are certain 
reasons for supposing that this group may have come from 
herbivorous ungulate forms that betook themselves to the water 
at a date when the carnivorous ancestors of the seals still were 
terrestrial. 

The greater part of this volume is occupied by an account of 
the ungulate animals. Although these, by their possession of 
hoofs, and usually of horns, by the characters of their skin and 
teeth, and by their feet, are marked off sharply from other exist- 
ing groups, yet their fossil history shows their relationships. 
On this fossil history Mr. Lydekker touches very lightly, too 
lightly, we think. But he shows clearly how animals so diverse 
as the odd-toed horse and the even-toed deer sprang from a 
common stock, possessed of five fingers and five toes, with a 
hoof-like nail on the end of each digit. Ungulates like the 
elephants retain many of the primitive features of the ancestors 
of the whole group; like these they possess five fingers and five 
toes, each with a hoof-like nail ; as these did, they walk upon the 
palm of the hand and the sole of the foot. The other ungulates 
showed an increasing tendency to walk like a ballet-dancer, on 
the extreme tips of their toes, while the number of digits 
diminished. This change proceeded in two main directions. 
Among the odd-toed ungulates, of which the horse is the 
extreme type, the middle finger became the longest; the 
others practically disappeared; its claw became the hoof, the 
rea) wrist-joint became the so-called knee, while the real elbow 
is known to the common man as the shoulder. In the even-toed 
ungulates, such as the ruminating animals and the pigs and 
hippopotami, the middle and fourth digits elongated at the 
same rate, and produced the cloven-hoofed tribe; but the same 
upward shifting of wrist and elbow took place. 

All this, together with much other diverting matter and accu- 


rate descriptions of horned and hoofed animals, are to be found 
in this second volume. With this the sportsman may name his 
trophies and bag his big game anew. It is as delightful a Natural 
History as has appeared, and more accurate than most. 


THE PYGMIES OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Essay concerning the Pygmies of the Ancients, By C. A. Wuxp 
M.D. London: Nutt. 1894. 


os since mankind became sceptical it has been asking, 
“ Are there any Pygmies, Dwarfs, Leprochauns, and other 
tiny races?” Homer vouched for “ Pygmwan men,” to whom 
cranes “brought death and fate”; and in most countries there 
has existed a legend about earlier dwarfish inhabitants of the 
region. On these topics, in 1699, Dr. Edward Tyson wrote two 
essays; in one comparing “the Anatomy of a Pygmie” with 
that of man and the ape, in the other treating of the Pygmies 
of the ancients. The genuine Pygmy, dissected by Tyson, was 
a chimpanzee, and the skeleton is now in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington. Out of Tyson’s book Dr. Windle 
has selected the “ Philological Essay” on Pygmies, and re- 
prints it, with an introduction of his own about Pygmies up 
to date. Tyson’s conclusion, derived from study of the chim- 
panzee, is that “this sort of animal” supplied the basis of 
fact for all the antique fables of dwarf human races; thus 
Tyson is a kind of Simian euhemerist. If Carthaginian Hanno 
took gorillas for men, so apes were taken for Pygmies. Tyson 
could find no historical or scientific evidence for actual dwarf 
races. Dr. Windle now shows that Mr. Stanley’s African dwarfs 
and the Veddahs of Ceylon, with the Ainus, and so forth, are, 
at all events dwarfish, if not so very small as to dread danger 
from cranes. Tyson himself reckoned that so widely diffused a 
legend must have some basis, in which he may have been wrong. 
For the Ainus, little folk, talk of a still tinier folk, who could 
hide under a burdock leaf, and these must be as mythical and as 
devoid of foundation in fact as Thumbeline andTom Thumb. Again, 
the Leprochauns and Zwerge cannot have been invented on a basis 
of Central African dwarfs or of Lapps, even if a Lapp race 
ever dwelt in Ireland or Germany, for thé Lapps, though short, 
are not dwarfish. We thus find real dwarf races; but almost 
certainly they are not the true prototypes of Ujits and 
Leprochauns, who are mere fauna of fancy. As for Homer, 
thinks Tyson, he may have known that his Pygmies were only 
“ apes,” but to call them “ Pygmzan men” “is more becoming 
the language of an Heroick Poem.” Very probably, as Pliny 
writes, Pygmies (7.e. monkeys) do devour cranes’ eggs every spring, 
thinks Tyson, hence the feud. The legend “contains nothing 
but what a cautious man may believe.” Here we have genuine 
euhemerism, Take away the flesh of a fable, leave the bones, 
and then, like a cautious man, believe in the bones, on no 
evidence at al] but that of the fable. When Aristotle avers that 
Pygmies live “about the lakes of Nile,” Aristotle, says Tyson, 
does not vouch for the humanity of Pygmies (Arist. Hist. Anim, 
viii. 15). Tyson looks on Aristotle, then, as good evidence for 
the existence of Pygmies, but does not take him as evidence for 
the Pygmies being men. Yet Aristotle's Pygmies may, after all, 
have been the ancestors of Mr, Stanley’s Central African dwarf 
race, Dr. Windle takes any race of which the average adult is under 
4 ft.9 in. as Pygman enough for his purposes, Existing hordes of 
this kind are Negritos ; we have the Andamanese Mincopies, averag- 
ing 4 ft. 6in.; we have the report of Malay Pygmies, unverified 
by Europeans; we have the Ainus (not Negritos), and, as Mr, 
Savage Landor found, the Ainus believe in a prior race of Tom 
Thumbs. Mr. Stanley’s dwarfs range from 3 ft. to 4 ft. 6 in.; 
among them are the Akkas, and we hear of a dwarf named Akka 
in ancient Egypt. His tomb was discovered by Mariette Bey, 
but Dr. Windle gives no reference to his authority for this 
curious fact. Here, then, in Asia, Africa, and India, be Little 
Men; but are these, or any such peoples, the basis of the 
fairy and legendary belief in dwarfs, Leprochauns, and so forth P 
Here Dr. Windle has to argue against Mr. MacRitchie, who 
derives the traditions about “ Pechs,” dwarfs, and the like, from 
traditional memory of a prehistoric small race, troglodytic or 
subterranean in habitat. Without denying that there may be 
traces of such an element in the folklore of the subject, Dr, 
Windle advances many excellent reasons for looking on this 
folklore as extremely composite and complex, derived from mere 
fancy, and also from belief in the pre-Christian Hades, in casual 
spirits who haunt hills, caves, wells, woods, rivers, the sea, and 
so forth, Thus a “ fairy hill” may be a natural elevation, a 
sepulchral tumulus, or a subterranean dwelling, as may 
happen in each case, Americans and Maoris have their 
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“little people,” but we have no evidence in any kind as 
to the existence of real dwarf races in New Zealand or in 
America. Even in Scotland, Mr. MacRitchie’s stronghold, we 
know of no real prehistoric Pygmies. The argument is ably con- 
ducted and copiously illustrated, and the whole book, very 
prettily “got up,” is a pleasant addition to the stores of the 
ethnologist and student of folklore. 


THE POSITION OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory. By Grorcr TRUMBULL 
Lapp. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894. 

Psychology for Teachers. By C. Luoyp Moreay. London: 
Edward Arnold. 1894. 


vos large book upon psychology by Professor Ladd, display- 

ing a really huge mass of erudition, and claiming a leading 
position as a text-book, almost forces upon the mind of the reader 
a review of the position of this science, and the advances—if any 
—that can justify the recasting of its propositions. Quite re- 
cently, too, the English student has had placed before him the 
book of Professor James, a translation of Hoffding’s singularly 
capable work and Sully’s revision of his opinions. And, in addi- 
tion, Professor Ladd definitely challenges attention to this ques- 
tion of progress by speaking of the rapidity of psychology’s 
“ advances, and the number and startling character of its dis- 
coveries.” What are these numerous and startling discoveries ? 
To a student in a special field any light new to him is a start- 
ling discovery, and no doubt many psychological statements 
have undergone criticism and alteration; but do these changes 
mark any real and assured growth, any really great principle 
suspected, examined, tested, accepted and built into the per- 
manent fabric of science for evermore? Has psychology pro- 
duced within the last two decades anything to compare with 
the correlation of light and electricity in physics, with stereo- 
chemistry, with the perfecting of spectrum analysis, or the 
permanent and indisputable advances made in our know- 
ledge of fossil reptiles or the reproductive processes of fungi ? 
We must submit that Professor Ladd overrates the work of him- 
elf and his colleagues, and not only overrates it, but fails to see 
clearly the peculiarities in the accepted method of his science that 
not only put it apart from natural science, but render it relatively 
unproductive. And his book—big, unwieldy, laborious, incon- 
clusive—so far from being in any way advanced or startling, is 
in its extensive barrenness a mere unintentional exposition of 
these peculiarities. 

The fundamental peculiarity is this—that while natural science 
in the last wonderful two centuries has perfected and followed a 
new method, psychology has remained, and still remains, as 
this great book testifies, essentially “scholastic,” a science 
of criticism, instead of a science of observation, theory, experi- 
ment, and verification. Professor Ladd, for instance, begins 
with a subtly conceived definition of psychology, and a discussion 
thereupon; what Dr. Ward may say is given, Natorp is invoked, 
M. Rabier, and then we come to the “ Problem of Psychology.” 
Now there is no a priori Problem of Physics, none of Chemistry, 
none of Astronomy, upon which investigators proceed. Then 
presently comes the analysis of Mental Life into its elements. In 
that process facts are at their remotest; it is, indeed, nothing 
more than a conflict of obiter dicta, absolutely antithetical in its 
spirit to scientific analysis. “The Scottish writers of the old- 
fashioned realistic school,” we are told, made a two-fold divi- 
sion into Intellectual and Active Powers—quite out of their 
heads. Then Kant, under the influence of Rousseau, discovered 
“feeling,” and the present “three-fold division,” Knowledge, 
Feeling, Will, came into fashion, Professor Ladd discourses 
about this with manifest subtlety, refers to Herbart and 
Schopenhauer, tells us incidentally that “ Wundt would appa- 
rently have us regard all mental life as developing from the two- 
fold root of sensation and will,” and so on to the extent of about 
six thousand words, Thereafter the facts in consciousness are 
treated of under the three headings of the three “ faculties,” as 
though this assumed triplicity of aspect was a proven neces- 
sary condition, and all the details of the science must inevitably 
fall into agreement with it, 

This method of getting to work, we must insist, is belated. 
The equivalent stage in the development of physical science was 
that when such assumptions as that of the Four Elements did 
duty as fact, when it was matter for serious discussion whether 
Air, Earth, Fire, and Water constituted a complete list of the 
fundamental constituents of matter, and when general impressions 
of matter formed the only basis for such a discussion. And so long 


as men faced the universe and questioned the external universe 
as a whole, so long were the answers it gave them cloudy, elusive, 
and generally unsatisfactory. It was by ignoring any initial 
“ Problem of Natural Science,” by concentrating attention upon 
& few isolated facts—the alchemist, for instance, taking his 
minerals and metals apart into a laboratory; Boyle attacking a 
little problem in the elasticity of air; Guericke, some odd pheno- 
mena connected with sulphur—that the foundations of our in- 
creasingly comprehensive natural science were laid. The victories 
of natural science came about, under Francis Bacon’s influence 
largely, by the substitution of an attack in detail for a general 
attack all alongtheline. But every text-book of psychology that 
has been written, up to this, the latest, follows the old abandoned 
tactics of natural science, is one more ineffectual attempt to 
begin with what should properly be a goal. One psychologist 
after another reads what has been written, thinks it all out again, 
writes down his version of it, and passes away, and introspective 
psychology moves as a top moves, and is as active as a soldier 
marking time. 

While psychology remains mere criticism, it is manifest that 
only extraordinary literary power and originality can raise its 
professors to eminence; and these qualities Professor Ladd cer- 
tainly does not possess. He is conscientious, he is industrious ; 
but he is unnecessary. Recent developments in the physiology 
of sensation, which appertain no more to psychology than the 
physiology of the thymus gland, he notices at length ; he is pro- 
fusely anecdotal; but the phenomena of hypnotism—phenomena 
essentially mental, and invariably induced, when they are induced 
at all, through arrested attention—he positively ignores. While 
the psychologist is content, as Professor Ladd has been content, 
to write a book of 669 pages full of erudition and discussion, 
and without any treatment whatever of these richly suggestive 
phenomena lying ready to his hand, he must remain, albeit 
active, yet altogether unprogressive. 

By the experimental treatment of exceptional phenomena, or 
of some sudden and seemingly contradictory aspect of common 
facts, natural science had its beginning and has found all its 
inspirations; and psychology must, sooner or later, follow this 
precedent—is, indeed, in the person of Professsor James, at 
least, following. The psychologist has no more prospect of 
genuine discovery in continuing to contemplate mind as a whole 
or confining attention to everyday phenomena than a chemist 
would have if he tried to make discoveries by looking out of a 
window with all his might, and trying to explain what he saw. 
And when psychology ceases to be scholastic, we shall have 
an end to this succession of big books full of an ineffectual 
tumult of doctors; Stumpf and Ward and James against Bain 
and Spencer on one page, Ladd and Sully in agreement on the 
next, Ulrici denying with freedom on another, and on another 
Schopenhauer asserting with equal ease. And it will be no 
longer necessary then for each professor of psychology to write 
an independent text-book to give his particular view of the 
science, his subtle, almost inappreciable, and absolutely unim- 
portant personal difference, to the world. 

We may add that Professor Lloyd Morgan's book—to which 
allusion has already been made—formulates clearly the common 
facts of mental development, and is as excellent an exposition of 
the common-sense of teaching, tinctured by psychological phrase- 
ology, as any we know. 


INDIAN HISTORY. 


Epochs of Indian History. Edited by Joux Avam. The Muham- 
madans, 1001-1761 By J. D. Ress, C.LE., LOS, 
— of the University of London: Longmans. 
1 

ib the old days many a trunkmaker would have sighed over 
the smallness of the paper supplied him by this book; but 

the papering of trunks with the failures of literature is not the 

trade it used to be, and, for an inferior art, the mere “ chocking” 
of book parcels, Mr. Rees’s “Epochs of Indian History” may 
serve. Otherwise it will hardly find a use. The first page con- 
tains a wrong date ; the second contains four; and, though it is 
not in the nature of things that the same rate of progressive 
error should be maintained, there are very few pages without 
some glaring blunder. As for mis-spellings of Oriental names, 
they grow fruitful and multiply from the first page to the last. 

Mr. Rees appears to be “Persian and Hindustani translator to 

the Government,” and professes to spell “ according to the system 

authorized by the Government of India” ; yet he can write “ Nadir 

Shah” and “ Zalfikar Khan” throughout, talk of the European 

traveller “Gomelli” and the Mughal prince “ Mudzaim,” spell 
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the infidel tax “ jaziah,” and the Imam Al-Mahdi “ Abu'l Gasur 
Madhi.” When he goes outside Indian history—as he does for 
many a page without the slightest excuse—he commits every 
sort of historical crime; and in Indian history itself his notion 
of the sources from which to compile may be divined from his 
remark that “the historian Elphinstone” and “the various pub- 
lications of the Hakluyt Society” will give “some idea of the 
internal state of India.” Has Mr. Rees ever heard of Elliot and 
Dowson? As an example both of style and of historical grasp, 
we quote the following :— 

“Tt is hard to understand why, because the Shiyya [sic] 
holds the three Caliphs who succeeded Muhammad to be 
usurpers, and Ali, his son-in-law, the fourth Caliph, his first 
rightful successor, therefore a deadly feud should have existed 
to this day between him [whom ?] and his brother Sunni, 
who holds that Abubakr, Omar, and Othman were lawfully 
elected successors of the prophet by virtue of their selection 
by the congregation at Medina. But such is the fact.” 


From which it is obvious that a man may have enjoyed “ seven- 
teen years’ residence in the East,” and “ acquired some [the italics 
are ours} knowledge of Persian, Arabic, and Hindustani, and 
have associated with Muhammadans in India, Persia, Turkey, and 
Arabia” (to quote Mr, Rees’s preface), without a glimmering of 
the radical differences of thought and doctrine which distinguish 
the Persian Shi‘ah from the Sunnis of Turkey. Except where 
Mr. Rees closely follows his Elphinstone, he is generally astray ; 
and the student who trusts to his guidance is deserving of the 
sincerest commiseration. 


CROMWELL’S SOULDIER'S BIBLE. 


Cromwell's Souldier's Bible. With a Preface by F.-M. Viscount 
Worsetey, K.P.,G.C.B. London: Elliot Stock. 


Bow in soft buff leather, printed in old-style type, prefaced 

(to the extent, it is true, of but half a dozen lines, but in very 
proper and orthodox sense) by Lord Wolseley, and furnished 
with a sufficient bibliographical introduction, Cromwell's (or 
rather Calamy’s) Souldier's Bible is a little curiosity of book- 
producing which will doubtless find a welcome, As the anonym- 
ous introducer points out, the notion that the “ Soldier's Bible,” 
traditionally supposed to have been carried by the New Model 
army, was an entire copy of the Scriptures, is a delusion; and it 
seems that there was not even any pocket Bible in existence 
which could well have been so carried. The actual bcok, or 
rather tract, which is very rare, consists of sixteen pages only, 
filled with selected texts under headings, as “A Souldier must 
consider and believe God's Promises,” &c. It could have been 
carried in the breast very easily; and, as the introducer sug- 

in the spirit of the famous sentence “How to Make the 
Best of bothWorlds,” “ perhaps sometimes furnished a defence 
from the weapons of the enemies of their bodies.” 


NOVELS. 


Maelcho: a Sixteenth-Century Narrative. By the Hon. Emtry 
2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1894. 


MAELCH O is essentially what it professes to be—a narrative, 

It covers the years from 1577 to 1582, when, backed by the 
hope of support from Spain, the Irish rebelled against the English 
supremacy. No love-story is inserted into the chain of grim 
events; not even any one man’s career is closely followed as a 
means of connecting the whole. At first a young English boy, 
Hugh Gaynard, stands as the central figure, the peg on which 
the narrative hangs; but at intervals he disappears entirely into 
the background, making room in turn for the various representa- 
tives of rebellious Ireland—the O’Flaherties, the Desmonds, 
Maelcho himself, the giant Senachie of Sir James Fitzmaurice, 
who, thanks to his size, strength, and daring, and to his super- 
natural powers of vision and cursing, had “grown to be a legend 
in his own lifetime.” The English soldiers employed in sup- 
pressing the rebellion also have their share of prominence from 
time totime. In spite of the narrative and historical form of 
this book, it is, nevertheless, before all things, a study of cha- 
racter, wherein all readers of Miss Lawless’s previous works 
must acknowledge her to be most gifted. Its definite purpose— 
if it can be said to have any—lies in the contrasting of the 
Saxon and the Celt ; and we do not hesitate to say that this has 
been done with an insight and fairness due alike to the unbiassed 
inquiry of a student of facts and to the intuitive inspiration of 
an artist. It is a psychological study, as applied to race, not to 
individuale, although Maelcho himself is a more or less complete 


portrait, rendered vivid by that aptness of delineation peculiar to 
the author, though he is really only incidental to the narrative 
as a whole. 

The oppositeness of the two races is shown in every incident 

of the book ; but the following quotation will serve to illustrate 
the author's impartiality in the matter. The qualities selected 
in each case are also typical of her point of view ; for, though 
undeniably true, they do not represent what is most acmirable 
in either nationality. Some essentially British characteristics 
are summed up in Hugh Gaynard:—“ Anything of value, any- 
thing that meant power, money, or prosperity; anything that 
tended to a good position and repute in the world at large, was 
meant, he knew, to belong to the clear-sighted, more efficient race, 
had been set out by Providence as its heritage, one which it was its 
duty, not only to itself, but to the rest of the world, to take possession 
of with as little delay as possible.” So much for the Saxon. Of 
Sir James Fitzmaurice we are told :—“If a long line of Irish 
mothers had made him three-fourths of a Celt himself, the 
remaining fourth retained something of the old Norman grip and 
tenacity. . . . If two and two were not to him necessarily four, 
at least he had no prejudice against that number. It was not 
with him a point of honour, almost a religious obligation, that 
they should make three or five.” 

In spite of the unrelieved ghastliness of the events recorded in 
it, Maelcho is a book which depresses rather than revolts one in 
the reading of it. The horrors of barbarism, war, wholesale and 
brutal massacres, may be found in every chapter, not gloated over 
or realistically described so as to make the flesh creep, but simply 
recorded as daily occurrences of the time, till one becomes pos- 
sessed with a sense of helpless resignation to misfortune, and one’s 
powers of sympathy grow stunted even as those of the miserable 
victims themselves. This want of contrast or any relaxation 
from gloom is, we venture to think, greatly detrimental to the 
book. From the artistic point of view, however, something may 
perhaps be said for it. If more smiling aspects of life were also 
presented to the reader, thus tending to a realistic effect, the horrors 
would be intensified tenfold, being thrown into relief by force of 
contrast, and so making the perusal of them almost unendurable. 
As it is, it reads like some grim legend of forgotten times, steeped 
in mystery and supernatural influences that form a quite peculiar 
atmosphere, essentially characteristic of the locality and people 
with whom it deals. The descriptions of scenery are admirable, 
and always touched with that originality of expression for which 
Miss Lawless may be said to have a patent of her own. How few 
writers could safely venture on that well-worn excuse for poetic 
effusion, a sunset; yet the following is a piece of writing not 
unworthy of its subject, and free both of conventionality and 
affectation :—“ It was a sunset to make mean things noble, and 
costly things ridiculous, a sunset that seemed to humble a man 
down to the very dust, and yet to lift him clean off his feet with 
excitement and exultation.” 


Run to Ground. A Sporting Novel. By Mrs. Ropert Joceryy. 
3 vols. London: Hutchinson & Co. 1894. 

This would have been quite a good novel of its kind and 
deserving the epithet of “ breezy,” which has generally been ac- 
knowledged a suitable one to Mrs. Jocelyn’s previous works, were 
it not that a veinof mystery is started in the second volume and 
made to run parallel with the rest of the story although quite 
superfluous and inconsistent with it. The effect is not one of 
dramatic contrast, but merely of incongruity. We are com- 
fortably started in scenes of provincial life, described with 
pleasantness, insight, and a considerable knowledge of human 
nature. An ingénue heroine, Violet Clifford, who is rather green 
but intelligent, beautiful, of course, and fond of enjoying herself, 
but nevertheless different and superior to the common herd. A 
hero who is not given to favouring women, but is not thereby 
prevented from falling in love with Violet and becoming “ very 
deeply impressed” by the only other woman of importance men- 
tioned in the book. A scamp of an elder brother whom he fears 
as a rival, his two disagreeable sisters, and one other less favoured 
suitor to Violet’s hand, make up the chief dramatis persone of 
the prologue, so to speak. They play upon one another's feelings 
in a manner sufficiently interesting to make a very readable short 
novel. But this is insufficient—three volumes have to be filled, 
and the greed for the unexpected must be satisfied. Hence, we 
suppose, the recourse to a Russian Princess, Dagmar Saravoski, 
rich, beautiful, melancholy, and, above all, mysterious. She 
swoops down into “Mudshire” under the name of “ Lady 
Robinson.” Her secret is at first a bore because it is kept quite 
dark, and afterwards a bore because it is too evident, and the 
reader becomes impatient with the prolonged dénouement, which 
is finally brought about by means of clairvoyance. The mystery, 
such as it is, must not be disclosed kere; but through the 
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mesmeric powers of the Russian Princess her enemy is “run to 
ground.” Having thus exemplified the motto of the book, taken 
from a line of Byron, “ Sweet is revenge—especially to women,” 
she dies comfortably of heart disease. That attractive ailment 
had shown its presence before through sudden pallors at appro- 
priate moments, followed by recovery as sudden, and it promptly 
carries her off the scene as soon as she has done her duty. Run 
to Ground is essentially the type of novel to enliven a railway 
journey, it being a known fact that much literature (?) can then 
be swallowed with safety that would not be acceptable under any 
other circumstances. 


A Woman's Love Lesson. By Emity J. Dunnam. 3 vols. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 

In the arts of sculpture and painting the labour of production 
is sometimes shared between a student who supplies the tech- 
nicalities to be afterwards electrified into the ideal by a master- 
hand. If literature could be dealt with in the same manner, the 
author of A Woman's Love Lesson would be worthy to colla- 
borate with a great artist. Her castings for a human being have 
that accuracy and consistency of detail which inspired genius 
often lacks. She has the power to observe, to discriminate, and 
to criticize, but not the power to create. She can mould the 
clay, but is devoid of the intellectual audacity which can steal 
the heavenly fire. In this novel the strength of character, com- 
plex human nature, and unrecognized martyrdoms which can be 
born, live, and die in the narrow sphere of a village existence are 
depicted with a faithfulness that would not dishonour many a 
celebrated novelist. No flaw could be found in the evolution of 
character in Anna Broughton, nor are the portraits of her 
parents, her brother, the curate to whom she is at first engeged, 
and the man for whom she throws him over less irreproachable, 
but they are all essentially unimpressive. Barbara Morne, a 
“modern” young woman, is treated with greater spontaneity 
than the other characters, and more than anything else in the 
book gives promise of a possible individuality in the author. The 
main idea is a noble if not a new one—that self-sacrificing love 
with its attendant trust, leniency, and forgiveness, is a stronger 
power for good and disperser of evil than the most conscientious 
fulfilment of the laws of rectitude. This sentiment is one which 
must always appeal, but there are ways, and other ways, of 

ing it. As in this case, a three-volume novel may be 

written about it which fails, in spite of its exemplary character, 
to thrust home the great truth. The conclusion of the whole 
matter may be summed up in the words of Rudyard Kipling’s 
ballad, when “Tommy” eulogizes the memory of the heathen 
waterman :— 

“ Though I've belted you and flayed 

By the livin’ Gawd that made mo we 

You're a better man than I am, Gunga Din!” 


By Percy Ross. 3vols. Londcn: Digby, Long, 


“ The Impossibles” might have been selected for the title of this 
novel instead of 7he Eccentrics, which word can hardly be said 
to cope with the inconsistencies of the individuals and the 
jumbled situations caused by them with which its pages are 
filled. The story attempts to exemplify how a sin, even when 
committed for a noble motive, and followed by full repentance, 
may cripple a man at every turn of his life. But though, no 
doubt, the moral is an excellent one, it is obvious in this par- 
ticular application of it that the man’s life is maimed more by his 
own stupidity and that of the woman who has had the courage 
to marry him though not to make the fact public than by any 
direct result of the crime he has committed. Lazarus Hermann, 
a young Jew, forges a cheque for 300/. to supply the urgent need 
of a College acquaintance, is detected and forgiven by the man 
whose name he had counterfeited, but who at the same time 
signifies his intention to preserve the cheque as a security for his 
future conduct, and at his death to entrust it to his son, Edmund 
Mordant, a great friend of Lazarus Hermann. Shortly after 
Hermann falls in love with this friend's sister, Renée Mordant, 
and she with him; but she is still under age, and her engage- 
ment is annulled by her brother and guardian, who merely gives 
as his reason against Hermann a “ past” which “should belong 
to no gentleman.” Renée accepts this verdict unquestioningly, 
and writes to Hermann that their engagement must be broken 
off. They meet again before long, he confesses the sin of his 
youth and is freely pardoned by her, and their renewed inter- 
course soon terrainates in a clandestine marriage, This is kept 
secret under the supposition that Edmund Mordant will ruin the 
life of his sister, and that of his best friend, by publicly exposing 
him as a forger in revenge for their disobedience. The domestic 
peace, however, is soon broken under the combined assaults of the 


influenza, poverty, and bad temper; and Renée returns to her 
brother with the explanation that she has been staying with new 
friends. From this point the story is enacted at a country house, the 
home of Lawrence Merivale, for whose sake Hermann had forged 
the cheque. This youth is a bad lot; he is disinherited and 
turned from the house by his father, an old squire of irritable 
disposition. He then becomes a farm-labourer on the estate, and 
marries a farmer's daughter. The passionate, unrequited love of 
his cousin, Margaret Merivale, turns to virulent jealousy, and is 
an importa nt factor in bringing about this uncomfortable state of 
things. She eventually attempts suicide, but is checked by the 
interference of a man described as “a somewhat fast” and 
“ townish looking gentleman,” who certainly does his best to de- 
serve at least the first of these epithets by kissing Margaret 
“ suddenly and ardently on both cheeks” when he meets her as a 
stranger in a railway carriage, and his subsequent conduct is in 
no way unworthy such a beginning. Edmund Mordant, though 
so stern a guardian of his sister, himself indulges in a passion 
matheureuse for Rosalyn Vane, a girl of the fresh-air type, whose 
heart remains sublimely untouched by his devotion. Such is the 
household among which Hermann makes an appearance in the 
capacity of a wood-carver, a trade he had taken to as a means of ob- 
taining a livelihood, all else having failed. It is not quite clear 
whether he is received as a gentleman or as an artisan, apparently 
the latter—anyhow, he is cut dead by the son of the house, to whom 
he had rendered so great a service,as well as by his wife. However, 
they make friends again, and a see-saw business is then carried on 
throughout the second and third volumes; whenever Renée is 
willing to declare her marriage with Hermann he raises some 
feeble objection, and vice versd, thus causing a number of un- 
necessarily disagreeable situations. But eventually all ends well; 
the incriminating forged cheque is burnt, Renée comes of age, 
and her brother, when his consent is no longer indispensable, 
recognizes their marriage, in return for which wise and generous 
action Rosalyn Dane consents to marry him. From end to end 
the book is a series of disconnected surprises and of characters 
which, though not altogether lifeless in conception, are never 
wound up for more than two chapters at a time; the coming to 
life is taken in turn, and at least one important character seems 
to stick whenever the others begin to walk. 


Lot 13. By Dororuza Gerarp. 3 vols. London: Innes & Co. 
1694 


894. 

Sometimes the depths of a novel may be sounded by a single 
quotation from its pages. The following is an example of the 
psychological profundities obtained in Zot 13. When Marian 
Berrincott discovers that her cousin's affections are centred on 
another girl and not on herself, she remarks, “I hope it is not 
wrong, but I cannot love him less because he cannot love me.” 
Her rival is a girl of startling beauty, with a manner suggestive 
of hidden depths and mysteries of character. This vision of love- 
liness calls herself “a fraud,” which statement considerably 
heightens one’s curiosity as to her veiled character, and inclines 
one to discredit the truth of her own verdict. It turns out, how- 
ever, to be but too true; and the author's subsequent tone of 
“TI told you so” only adds insult to injury. But, in spite of 
this sad disillusionment, we confess to a strong preference—a 
weakness, perhaps, it is—for this mysterious beauty, who moves 
like a puppet at the direction of her mother, rather than for that 
virtuous Marian, who meddles very inadequately with a public 
register, with the object of benefiting the man she loves at her own 
cost, and who probes her complex sentiments with the query 
quoted above, Among the people of minor importance there is a fat 
old maid whose ambition in life is to get thin, and a thin old 
maid who devotes herself to putting on flesh. Mr. Hibbert 
hovers, more or less successfully, between the sublime and the 
ridiculous, until he relates his tragic history of having loved and 
been loved again, in spite of his gaunt appearance, which leant 
itself to caricature. One unlucky day, however, the fair damsel 
of his choice also figured by his side in a portrait of an un- 
flattering kind, and negotiations were from that moment broken 
off. Whatever pathos may before have clung to this unfortunate 
being is henceforth decidedly overbalanced by the ludicrously 
solemn part which this little drawing played in his career. There 
is a good piece of local colouring in the description of a West 
Indian property which retains the name, Lot 13, under which it 
was once sold; it vividly imbues one with a sense of the im- 
portance of sugar-cane to that particular spot of the earth. There 
is sugar-cane in the forest, sugar-cane in the air, sugar-cane on 
the brain, sugar-cane, and nothing else, everywhere. 


By W.E. Norris. 3vols. London: Methuen 
I 

In Matthew Austin Mr. Norris has managed to recount a 
number of disagreeable incidents in a very agreeable way. He 
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frequently comments on the action of his characters with the 
words “Sin against good taste.” But this expression is hardly 
adequate to describe the entire bluntness of good feeling as dis- 
played by almost every individual in the story. Matthew 
Austin is a young doctor of amiable disposition and independent 
means who endures the tragedies and misfortunes of his life with 
exemplary indifference. His consummate good sense enables him 
very quickly to recover even when the young lady to whom he is 
engaged sends his more successful rival to tell him that his 
services are no longer needed. In fact he gets much the best 
of the bargain in the end, for he marries a very devoted and 
worthy maiden who was evidently intended for him from the out- 
set, while the young lady who “jilted” him has a very bad time 
of it with her husband. The book might have been a powerful 
one, but it is nothing of the kind. It is veiled throughout with a 
cloak of geniality not altogether free from commonplace senti- 
ment which turns everything to a placid grey colour; consequently 


enthusiasm either of praise or blame is in no way suited toit. It 


seems as if the author had a dread of appealing to the stronger 
emotions, and yet could not restrain a desire to deal in dramatic 
situations which in the natural order of things would call forth 
such emotions. He puts his characters to the torture and then 
implies that they are too thick-skinned to mind it ; this gives an 
impression of unreality to what would otherwise be very graphic 
descriptions, and conceptions by no means unfaithful to the ways 
of life. It is thanks to these that Matthew Austin is a very read- 
able novel in spite of its shortcomings. 


Author of “In the $ 
Methuen & Co. 1894. 

Of the many works of fiction published by Mr. Baring-Gould 
there are two sorts. The one sort is highly characteristic, 
and has these features, among others, in common. There are 
practically not more than three or four characters. They, and 
the minor characters as well, are poor people, and talk some sort 
of lingo. The story is intensely and essentially local. The 
heroine is attractive, and generally one of those genuine fictitious 
individuals who lives in the reader’s memory. The other sort is 
deficient in some or all of these characteristics, and includes, as 
a general rule, the author’s short shories. Mehalah and Cheap 
Jack Zita are conspicuous examples of the former, or distinctively 
Baring-Gould, class ; and to this class, we are happy to say, Kitty 
Alone may unhesitatingly be assigned. The scene is laid in South 
Devon, and the heroine was called “Kitty Alone” after the 
refrain of a doggerel song in the nature of “Froggy would 
a-wooing go,” which is alleged to have been popular at 
her native place during her youth. She had an insatiable 
desire for information, which was naturally offensive to most of 
her neighbours, and combined with other circumstances to give 
point to her nickname. It was, therefore, natural that the fairy 
prince to whom, after proper troubles, she was duly united, 
should be a village schoolmaster, not a prig, but tending that 
way. The real hero of the book is Kitty’s uncle, Pasco Pepperill, 
who became, in the course of the events narrated, a wicked 
enough uncle for anything. The development of a merely weak, 
vain, and moderately dishonest person into a most atrocious 
scoundrel, not from any special predisposition that way, 
but by the force of circumstances, is admirably rendered. So 
good, indeed, so true both to art and life, is Pasco that 
we cannot but regret his ultimate fate. That fate is neces- 
sary to the happy ending which Mr. Baring-Gould rightly 
considers appropriate to this sort of story; but the 
author is merciful, and overwhelms his villain with 
practically instantaneous death, whereby he is spared the pro- 
tracted torture of knowing how “ All his plans did break in his 
’ans, And did on him recoil.” Rose Ash, the miller’s daughter, 
for some time Kitty’s rival, and subsequently her enthusiastic 
friend, is also a pleasant girl, well put before the reader, though 
there is not very much about her. Mr. Baring-Gould has a style 
of his own—humorous, and rather solemn, and it runs through 
pretty nearly all the conversation in the book. It is an interest- 
ing, romantic story, with plenty of incident, the promise of the 
sub-title being honourably kept. It “asks no social questione, 
and pumps no hidden shame” ; there is not a New Woman within 
a hundred miles of it, and if any novel-reader of wholesome 
inclinations and a taste for style and method is not pleased with 
it, we can only eay we are sorry for him. 


All That Was Possible; being the Record of « Summer in the 
adh of Mrs. Sybil Crofts, Comedian, Extracted from her 
Correspondence by Howarp Overine Srureis, Author of 


“Tim.” London: Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co. 1895. 


All That Was Possible is a work that one cannot but class as a 
short story, although there is a good deal of reading in ite 300 


— 


pages. It is an exceptionally good story, whether short or long, 
and should please every one who hasa mind to read a strong 
and tragic tale of passion, lightly told and entertaining as it 
goes on, and disastrous and affecting in its climax. For one 
thing, it is all written in excellent English. For another, it 
particularly deserves the attention of all such authors as write of 
Yellow Asters, Women of No Importance, Superfluous and other 
Mrs. Tanquerays, and the like, because it is an admirable 
example of how the work should be done, which they, for the 
most part, do exceedingly badly. The process and results of 
universal human passions are, by common consent, a proper 
subject for romance, whether in prose or verse; and that genera} 
proposition involves the particular one that irregular connexions 
between men and women are a proper subject for romance. That 
much granted, there remains the question how they ought to be 
treated in fiction ; and one answer to that question is that they 
ought to be treated as Mr. Howard Sturgis treats them in this 
story. It is really a remarkable piece of work in more ways than 
one. In the first place, the whole story is told in letters written 
by one woman to another. This is not an easy form to m 

and Mr. Sturgis has managed it admirably. The letters tell us 
everything we want to know, and nothing that is irrelevant ; and 
yet they are, or seem as we read them (which is the important 
thing), perfectly natural, possible, and, in a sense, ordinary letters, 
such as might actually be written any day. The heroine, who 
writes to her friend, isa young woman, respectably born and brought 
up, who received what criminal statistics call a “superior education,” 
was left destitute at an early age; and became an actress, and 
shortly afterwards the mistress of a young nobleman. In due 
time he wished to marry, and they parted on good terms. The 
letters narrate the adventure which thereafter befell the lady, 
The friend to whom they are addressed is a virtuous woman, 
happily married, the friendship being accidental. The adventure 
consists principally in the courtship. of Sybil—the letter-writer— 
by another man, and what came of it. In themselves the letters 
are cultivated, humorous, and refined to a remarkable degree— 
humorous especially, which is largely what makes the book such 
good reading—and one cannot avoid the reflection that Lord 
Medmenham had been exceedingly fortunate in his mistress, 
But the really striking feature of the story is the artistic 
inevitableness of the catastrophe. Much of the praise lavished, 
so considerably beyond its deserts, upon The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray might most properly be accorded to Adi That Was Possible, 
As for the morality of it, it is just as irresistible as morality in the 
long run always is in real life, Clever writers may sneer at 
“ Mrs. Grundy” till they are black in the face ; but as long as the 
vast majority of the best and strongest women refuse to live with 
men to whom they are not married, heavy and inevitable punish- 
ment will fall upon those who transgress the rule so made. If 
young women ever get moral instruction out of books, they will 
get none better, or more orthodox, than they will from this book. 
However, sermons are to be found in stones, and what we have to 
thank Mr. Sturgis for is not his sermon, but a piece of excellent, 
and admirably written fiction. 


= 


COOKERY BOOKS, 


Cassels New Universal Cookery Book, By Heritage. 
London: Cassell & Co. 
as useful cookery book is on the same lines as Mrs. Beeton’s, 
though a great improvement on that well-known, but now 
ancient, household treasure, as it is thoroughly modern and up 
to date, not only as to the art of cooking, which has made great 
strides since Mrs, Beeton’s days, but as to the look of the dishes 
and the decoration of the table. As “Léonard Griinenfelder, 
chef, Grand Hotel, London,” says in his preface to the book, 
“The influence of appearance upon appetite is a point much 
better understood now than formerly. Dishes are expected to 
look tempting as well as to please the palate.” To help cooks to 
this end there are some really good coloured plates showing the 
effect special dishes ought to have in appearance, such as cold 
salmon soufflé, sweetbread cutlets with tomato sauce, potted meat 
basket with aspic border, lobster salad mayonnaise, and many 
others. The illustrations in the text will also be very useful. 
One of the “important features” by which this book is distin- 
guished is that “it does not expound the methods of one par- 
ticular school of cookery only, but is thoroughly cosmopolitan, 
embracing the best teachings of the French, Italian, German, 
English, American, Indian, and all other schools.” 

There is a capital paper at the end of the book by Phyllis 
Browne on the management and duties of servants. There has 
been in late years so great a change in the relations between 
mistresses and servants that old-fashioned rules are no longer of 
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any use; we welcome such practical hints as we get from this 
paper as to how to manage our servants, and what their several 
duties ought to be. We think Cassell’s New Oookery Book 
bids fair to become universal in ordinary English households. 


Sense 

Edward Arnold. 
This, excellent in its way, is quite a different kind of cookery 
book. The chapter on “ Kitchen Requisites” is instructive and 
ical. So is that on “ Luncheons,” a meal for which one is apt 
to think anything will do. Here, however, we have many recipes 
set before us for dainty dishes, which prove that, without being 
extravagant, we can always have good as well as pretty luncheons, 
Curries are, as we all know, a strong point with Mr. Kenney- 
Herbert, and any cook who will follow with accuracy all his in- 
structions on the subject cannot fail to produce a first-rate curry. 
There is also a very useful chapter on Salads, which form now an 
important part of a dinner; but perhaps tke most desirable of all 
the good thirgs that we are taught in this “common-sense” 
cookery book is how to make up a menu. We are here given 
twenty menus worked out in detail. They are divided into two 
classes. Class I. for parties of eight people. Olass II. for some- 
what less expensive dinners of six. They are well done, and will 

save much torment both to the mistress and the cook. 


. By A. Kewney-Hersertr. London: 


CHRISTMAS Ss. 


The Captain's Youngest; Piccino, and other Child Stories. By 
Hopcson Burnett. London: Frederick Warne 
RS. HODGSON BURNETT is in herelement when writing 

about children; but in her story called The Captain's 

Youngest she has depicted circumstances which may be true to 

life, but which are too painful to be set before children. Lidnel, 

the Captain’s youngest, is, as Rabbett, the Captain’s soldier 
servant, describes him, “a generous, neglected little fellow,” full 


Rabbett, who looks after him, and loves him as if he was his own 
child. Mrs. Hodgson Burnett has written the story in a minor key, 
and its sad ending is in keeping with the rest. We turn to “ Piccino,” 
the next story, with relief, and gladly follow the adventures of 
the little Italian boy. “How Fauntleroy Occurred,” the author 
tells us in a note, was written when asked for “ an article which 
was to be entitled ‘How I wrote Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ .. . 
Accordingly, I made a record of certain memories of the real 
child on which I had founded the story of the ideal one.” 
The “real child” is the sweetest, most fascinating, and most 
perfect little being that ever existed. It is no wonder he founded 
such a hero in fiction as Little Lord Fauntleroy. 


Afloat in a Gipsy Van. By Surrine. London: 
Jarrold & Sons. 

This is, indeed, a “Curious Story of a Cruise in the North 
Sea.” We doubt not that many boys may enjoy it, even take it 
all in. Turning a gipsy van intoa boat may even become a fashion- 
able pastime; but woe to the boys who go in for such an under- 
taking unless a strong, practical, knowing uncle turns up who had 
“ followed the sea all his life; for the past eight years of which 
he had commanded a trading vessel plying between New Orleans 
and various ports in the West Indies and South America.” 
With such a guide the heroes in our story get through difficulties 
and dangers such as even boys might well shy at. On one occa- 
sion the uncle loses a valuable pocket-book in the sea. The 
account of diving for it, and the treasures they found at the 
bottom of the sea, would make us all long to be divers at once, 
notwithstanding a narrow escape that one of our heroes had in the 
course of these diving expeditions. Their first cooking experience 
is decidedly droll. A suet pudding was made with the suet left 
out! There are many interesting descriptions in the book of the 
places that were visited in the cruise of the gipsy van; but it is 
the extraordinary adventures that will enchant boys of an ima- 
ginative and receptive disposition. 

Good King Wenceslas, Birmingham: Cornish Brothers. 

This carol, written by Dr. Neale, has been “ decorated and 
pictured by Arthur J. Gaskin, and printed by his hand at the 
Press of the Guild of Handicraft, in the city of Birmingham.” 
The designs, which are particularly good, are well and firmly 
executed. Mr. Gaskin has produced a great deal of effect without 
all the elaboration of work which is often considered necessary 
for illustrations, and the result is decidedly pleasing. Mr. William 


of love for the family that neglects him ; his only great friend is | 


tiful.” As to the poem, Mr. William Morris says it “ was written 
by Dr. John Mason Neale, who was one of the leaders in the 
early days of the Ritualistic movement. Dr. Neale was a repre- 
sentative of a side of the movement which, unless I am mistaken, 
has almost died out as a special characteristic of Ritualism—the 
historical side, to wit. . . . But to Dr. Neale must be awarded 
the honour of being the chief figure of the history lovers, or shall 
we say the Mediwvalists, in the movement in question, and the 
poem before us is a good specimen of his manner and its limita- 
tions. The legend itself is pleasing and a genuine one, and the 
Christmaslike quality of it, recalling the times of my boyhood, 
appeals to me at least as a happy memory of past days.” We 
need add nothing to these remarks on the merit of this carol. 


Children's Singing Games, with the Tunes to which they are Sung. 
Collected and Edited by Atice B. Gomme. London: 


David Nutt. 
This is the second series of this truly fascinating book for 
children. We are told that the games “have been chosen from 
a large number collected from the children of our villages and 
towns, and are given just as they are played.” The book is 
delightfully “ pictured in black and white” by Winifred Smith. 
“London Bridge is Broken Down,” “Sally Water,” “Three 
Sailors,” “ Looby Loo,” “ Round and Round the Village,” “The 
Jolly Miller,” “Oats, and Beans, and Barley,” “ Here we come 
up the Green Grass,” are the names of the singing games. It is 
hopeless to make a choice as to which is the best of them. Their 
traditional rhymes and music, so quaintly and prettily illus- 
trated, with, moreover, so much humour and go in all the designs 
for the illustrations, are equally charming. There are written 
directions for playing them at the end of each game, We quite 
agree with the suggestion made in the preface:—“ To those who, 
during the winter and Christmas time are anxious to afford 
amusement to children and grown-up people alike, I would 
venture to assert that few more taking entertainments could be 
got up than some founded on these games,” 


The a Pardon. By Ronert Overton. London: Jarrold & 
eons. 
This story opens with a fight in the playground of a school. In 
the few lines describing the fight the author shows us the 
character of the hero in his book, “the boy who saved his father’s 
life,” a manly, straightforward lad, full of dauntless courage. 
When he was sixteen his mother told him the story of his father’s 
life, and the secret of his being away from home, never seen or 
even heard of. He had been convicted of embezzlement, and his 
sentence was “ Transportation for fourteen years to Botany Bay.” 
Before going any further into the story we must, to quote Mr. 
Overton, “ bid you come back as far as those stirring times when 
your grandfathers had living fathers—back to the time when 
England, at war on land and sea, was struggling all over the 
world against the giant power of Napoleon and hisallies.” This 
explanation is needed in order to follow the adventures of Bart 
Arber, who, when he heard from his mother of his father’s fate, 
was so convinced of his innocence, that he resolved to save him, 
To this end he started off for Port Jackson, after having most 
luckily and unexpectedly come across the first clue to the chain 
of evidence he meant to collect in order to release his father, 
Bart Arber lived in dangerous times, and his difficul- 
ties and adventures by land and sea were in accord- 
ance with those times. Luckily for him, the man from 
whom he had got the first clue, and whose life he had saved 
by one of those strange and lucky accidents which sometimes 
happen even in real life, and always in fiction, stuck to him 
through thick and thin. Bob Simmons, who described himself 
continually as “ a wonderful peaceable man— extraordinary peace- 
able,” was a man who could hold his own, and Bart Arber’s too 
if required ; and so between them they conquered all difficulties, 
the father was saved, and all ended happily. Mr. Robert Overton 
has certainly the happy knack of writing stories that are particu- 
larly taking to boys, to say nothing of their elders, The King’s 
Pardon is illustrated by W. H. Margetson in a spirited manner. 


By Mrs.C. V. Jamison, London: Osgood, McIlvaine, 


This is a story with the scene laid in New Orleans, and has 
many interesting characters. First comes the little heroine, 
“ Lady Jane,” a fatherless child, whose mother dies of fever just 
after they reach New Orleans from Texas, The woman—Mme. 
Jozain—at whose house the poor traveller was taken ill and 
died, takes care, not only of the poor little orphan, but of all her 
mother’s valuables. It is thanks to the bad use she and her 


Morris, in his introductory note, justly calls the pictures “ beau- 
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is found out. The child was too young and her mother too ill 
to be able to enlighten Mme. Jozain on this subject. Mme. 
Jozain is kind in her way, and Lady Jane is happy, with many 
friends and a blue heron, which is her chief pet and companion. 
Her friends were a curious and interesting set, and Mrs. Jamison 
has made them living beings to her readers. “ Pepsie,” the de- 
formed girl, whose occupation in life was manufacturing 
nuts, and who was always “ bappy, bright, and amiable—the idol 
of all the children in the neighbourhood”: “ Tite Souris,” a half- 
darky, who “ washed, cooked, and scrubbed, and waited on 
Miss Peps”: Mr. Gex, an ex-dancing-master, reduced to keeping 
a small fruit and vegetable stall: the kind “Tante Modeste,” 
with her practical husband, Paichoux, a dairyman: the poor 
but aristocratic Mme. d’Hautleve, and her kind but exclusive 
daughter, “Mam’selle Diane ”: the gentle, good Sister Margaret, 
who, finding Lady Jane wandering about and homeless, took her 
into the Orphanage: Mrs. Lanier, a rich banker's wife, who 
turns out to be an old friend of Lady Jane’s mother: and, 
finally, Arthur Maynard, who is introduced to us at the begin- 
ning of the book, and comes in very appropriately at the end of 
it:—all these different types of human beings are well woven 
into the story, and make us follow it with interest. The illus- 
trations are decidedly good. 


The Elf-Errant. By Morra O’Nertt. London: Lawrence & 
Bullen. 


The double meaning of this prettily got-up little book, which 
at first sight seems to contain merely a fairy tale for children, 
is sufficiently obvious to one reading it attentively. The under- 
current, which is clothed in fairy guise, can be shown by one 
quotation. Red Rose is a fairy elf who goes over to visit the 
Irish fairies, and tries to improve their country, “Had he 
known that the Irish Fairies were kindly bearing with him as a 
stranger, and excusing his craze for improvement in consideration 
of the dreadful country he had left, he would have been shocked. 
But then it never occurred to Red Rose that he could possibly be 
an object of toleration, instead of envy. He was not a conceited 
Fairy, but he was profoundly convinced that he was the repre- 
sentative of a superior race, and that the fact must be apparent to 
all who met him. The demeanour of the Irish Fairies mystified 
him. He perceived at last that they were unimpressed by his 
sovereignty of race, and this indifference of theirs puzzled him at 
first, then troubled him. He went about in a sort of discon- 
tented sadness which made him rather less sympathetic than 
before, for when the English Elf was sad he became twice as 
uncompromising. He saw the faults in the general system of 
Irish Fairyland with still clearer vision, and stated them with 
dreadful distinction.” 


Heart. By Epmonpo pe Awmicis. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, & Co.; Berne: W. Kaiser. 

This is an Authorized Translation, by G. S. Godkin, of 
Edmondo de Amicis’s delightful book for boys, from the 158th 
Italian edition. Its author tells us that it might be entitled “The 
Story of a Scholastic Year, written by a Pupil of the Third Class 
of an Italian Municipal School.” Mr. Godkin in his Introduction 
to the book describes Signor de Amicis as “ a large-minded, large- 
hearted man, sympathetic with all sorts and conditions of people 
and of every country.” It does not, therefore, surprise us to find 
sympathy with boys and with all that can interest them running 
through his book, which is written in his well-known facile and 
good style. We here find many examples of his happy faculty of 
observation of men, manners, and countries without the defects 
that too often go hand in hand with these qualities. Heart is 
written from notes made by s schoolboy from day to day on 
“ what he had seen, felt, and thought in the school and outside 
the school.” We may truly say with Signor Edmondo de Amicis, 
“ Now, read this book, boys; I hope that you will be pleased 
with it, and that it may do you good.” 


Nursery Rhymes of the Olden Times. London: Jarrold & Sons. 

This is one of the “ Ever Welcome” Toy-book series, and has 
new pictures to old rhymes. Some of the illustrations, which 
are by Jessie Currie, are coloured, others are in black and white. 
Those in black and white are decidedly original in design, 
especially the two that illustrate “Little Miss Muffett ” and 
“ Humpty Dumpty.” 


Rex; or, Winning the Victoria Cross, By Lovisa THompson. 
London: Jarrold & Sons. 
This is the story of a little boy who, from the time he was nine 
years old, had one idea in life, winning the Victoria Cross. Un- 
luckily for his parents, he cannot wait for this distinction until he 


is grown up, so makes up his mind to run away from home, and to 
begin saving life at once. The various adventures which befall 
him on his quest are vividly put before us by the author in this 
curious and, far-fetched story. 


The Witch of the Juniper Walk, and other Fairy Tales. 
Mrs. Frank May. don: Gay & Bird. sd 
This is a volume of fairy tales with good morals to them, 
They are full of pretty fancies, and written so simply that very 
young children can take them in and appreciate them. The 
author's illustrations add much to the attraction of her stories, 


Cinderella, or the Little Glass Slipper ; and Jack and the Bean 
Stalk. Prepared for Children by Grack Ruys. London: 
Dent & Oo. 

This is one of the Banbury Cross Series, and a more daintily 
got up little edition of our old favourites, both inside and out, it 
would be difficult to conceive. The pictures are delightfully 
quaint, suiting the whole style of the book. By way of a con- 
trast, we imagine, Grace Rhys, in a note at the beginning “To 
Hesper,” points out what these fairy tales were like “when our 
grandmothers were little.” 


about a Little Woman (from “The Invisible _ 
Words by Witttam Canton. Music by Mrs. Raymoxp 
Mavpe. London: Boosey & Co. 

The music in this book is, to our thinking, far too good for the 
words. It is really pretty, and most of it quite original; easy, 
too; so that a young player will not find it a difficult task even 
to read it by sight. 


The Ladies’ Treasury. Edited by Mrs. Warren. London : 
Bemrose & Sons. 

The bound volume for 1894 of this popular household magazine 
will be welcomed by very many. It bears out its name, for it 
contains abundant treasures for ladies who want cookery recipes, 
hints on dress and the fashions, instruction on needlework, stories 
both short and serial, gossip, papers on matters of the day, and 
on many other subjects. The fashion engravings are good, 


Le Sire de Ryebeke. Paris: Librairie de ]’Art. 

Le Sire de Ryebeke is a Flemish legend written in French by 
Mlle. Marguerite van de Wiele, and meant to give its young 
readers lessons in courage. The hard struggle in this curious 
legend between Valour and Cowardice is prettily told, in those 
delicately turned phrases which seem to belong essentially to the 
French language. The book is illustrated by Isidore de Rudder. 


A travers Paris. By “Crary.” Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 

“Crafty” is always at his best in drawing horses, horsemen, 
and horsewomen, and he has given us many examples of his best 
work in this book. His figure-drawing is not so good. Some of 
the letterpress describing his pictures is humorous. 


La vie de Londres. By Mars. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 


We cannot congratulate “ Mars” on his latest production. It 
is, like much of his work, tainted with peculiarly French vulgarity, 
to say nothing of gross ignorance of the English ways that he 
professes to depict. Unlike a good deal of his work, it is ex- 
tremely dull. 


L’arche de Noé. By P. Guicon and A. Vimar. Paris: E. Plon, 
Nourrit et Cie. 

With such opportunities as the animals’ entry into Noah’s Ark, 
and their doings whilst in it, present to a caricaturist, we confess 
ourselves much disappointed in most of the illustrations in this 
book. There are a few exceptions to the utter want of humour 
displayed, but one must wade through a deal of dulness to find 
them. 


We have received from the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge new editions of Mrs. Overtheway's Remembrances 
and Melchior’s Dream; and other Tales, by JutiaNa Horatia 
Ewine. We are told at the end of each volume that “The pre- 
sent series of Mrs. Ewing’s works is the only authorized complete 
and uniform edition published. It will consist of eighteen 
volumes, and the series will be completed within eighteen months. 
The device of the cover was specially designed by a friend of 
Mrs. Ewing.” It is certainly an attractive edition, and the cover 
quite original in design. 


The Christmas number of Annie S. Swan’s magazine, The 
Woman at Home (Hodder & Stoughton), has much that is good 
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and interesting in it, beginning with “ The Answer toa Christmas 
Prayer,” by Annie S. Swan. Then there is a story by S. Baring- 

‘s Pinch” ; “A London Love Story,” by J. M. 
Barrie ; “The Little Old Lady,” by L. T. Meade; “ The Mourn- 
ing of the Glen,” by Ian Maclaren. There is also an interesting 
article on the Queen of Italy, by Arthur Warren, telling us much 
that we care to know about Queen Marguerite, with some 
characteristic photographs. “A Chat with Dr. Joachim,” by 
Baroness von Zedlitz, is another of the many attractions in this 
number of The Woman at Home. 


Hazell's Annual for 1895. London: Hazell, Watson, & Viney. 
We can but describe it, according to the title-page, “ A Cyclo- 
pedic Record of Men and Topics of the Day.” It is edited by 
W. Palmer, B.A. It is full of useful information, and “ Avaunt 
Perplexity ” is an excellent motto to adopt for such a volume. 


We have received some good ‘examples of Collins's Diaries. 
The “Scribbling” Diary, the “Commercial” Diary, and the 
“Octavo” Diary, all interleaved with blotting-paper, are more 
useful than ornamental; but the smaller ones combine both 
attractions, and are bound in leather, such as the “ Handy” 
Diary, the “Concise” Diary, and the “Bijou” Diary. The 
“Gem” Diary is also a good size for the pocket. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Letters from Camp during the Siege of 
Frepperick CAMPBELL, with a "Preface by F. M. 


Wotsetey. London: Bentley & Son. 1894. 


a letters of the late Colonel Colin Campbell would probably 
have been published long since if they had contained nothing 
but the writer’s account of the siege operations against Sebastopol 
and his general experiences of the Crimean war. They comprise, 
however, something more than a series of vivid pictures of camp 
life and work in the trenches. They contain some outspoken 
criticism of the English authorities, both at home and in the 
Crimea, which can affect no susceptibilities at this date, and is 
interesting and possibly profitable to consider now. The regi- 
mental officer of those days was usually a badly educated man, 
Lord Wolseley observes, though in every battalion there were 
@'ficers of exceptional knowledge and ability. Colonel Colin 
“aiapbell was one of these. “ We served together,” says Lord 
Wolseley, “as assistant engineers in the trenches, I knew him 
well, and without doubt he was one of the very best soldiers I 
ever knew.” The letters describe in lively terms the defective 
equipment of the English troops, and the extraordinary mis- 
management of the Commissariat and the Transport services. 
Colonel Campbell landed with the regiment in which he served— 
the 46th—at Balaklava three days after the battle of Inkerman. 
The ship in which he sailed afterwards put out to sea, was caught 
in a storm, and wrecked on the coast. It was stated in the 
papers that all the regimental winter clothing was lost, but the 
fact was that no winter clothing was sent with them. “Our 
whole equipment,” he writes, “is entirely unfit for active service. 
The worst French regiment here makes a better a 

than the best English.” The horrors of life in the trenches 
before Sebastopol, often painted as they have been, are described 
in plain and effective language. Of what the newspapers called 
the privations of officers he writes very differently. It is all 
“nonsense.” They, at least, had a dry bed, with hot tea, ham, 
and biscuit after duty in the trenches; while the men had no 
change of clothing, and nothing but a little biscuit and rum. 
The story he tells (p. 98) of the three shiploads of fresh vegetables 
that were allowed to rot in Balaklava harbour before the Com- 
missariat thought of utilizing them is but one illustration of the 
muddle-headed conduct of affairs. There is scarcely one of the 
letters that does not throw a piquant light on the campaign and 
lifein camp. Here is a note on another subject that may interest 
cricketers as well as gunners:—“They have lately learned a 
nasty trick of firing their shells with reduced charges so that 
they just hit the parapet, and lob into the trench like Clark's 
bowling.” Colonel Campbell thought, like every one else, that 
Sebastopol would not long stand the siege, Even on the voyage 
from Constantinople they feared to hear news of its fall. But 
many & weary month was to pass before the day arrived, and very 
well. told in these letters is the history of that long period of 
suspense and trial. 
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Mr. Wentworth Huyshe’s “ Notes” of the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1877, though somewhat belated in publication, have much of 
the force and freshness of recent impressions, and are bright with 
actuality. The author was war correspondent for a leading New 
York paper of pronounced Russian sympathies, and found it a 
difficult matter to obtain the permission to pass to the 
front with the Turkish forces. He was curtly refused, in fact, 
and was on his way to the Danube when chance and some 
dexterous intriguing gained him an authority that served him 
well—nothing less than a pass for the Turkish headquarters 
signed by the Sultan’s brother-in-law. Wherever he showed this 
document he found patrols and sentries presenting arms to him. 
He reached Rustchuk in time to witness the bombardment and 
ruin of the town, and gives an amusing account of his relations 
with Abdul Kerim and the Turkish authorities. Abdul, like his 
old schoolfellow Von Moltke, was a “man of plans,” but no one. 
ever knew what his plan of campaign war. In three weeks he 
was recalled to Constantinople. The unfortunate Mehemet Ali 
and the gallant Osman Pasha are the only Turkish leaders of whom 
Mr. Huyshe speaks well. If Abdul was incapable, Suleiman was 
the betrayer of his country. Some of the most spirited chapters 
of the book deal with the heroic stand of the Turks at Plevna, 
and Mehemet’s vigorous campaign on the Lom and Valentine 
Baker's energetic support of Mehemet. The illustrations of Mr. 
Huyshe’s narrative are interesting, if somewhat gruesome. 


British Ballads. Chosen R. Brey Jonnson. 
Illustrated by W. Cubitt Cooke. Vols. III. andIV. London: 
Dent & Co. 1894. 


The modern section of Mr. Brimley Johnson's selection of 
ballads comprised in these two volumes shows an interpretation 
of the term “ ballad” even more liberal than the editor’s choice of 
ancient ballads in the previous volumes. Blake's “ Fair Eleanor” 
is an extreme example—a ballad in “ blank ”—and the humorous 
verse of Hood, Calverley, and others has an air of incongruity. 
But the selection, as a whole, is representative and comprises 
much that is excellent. We would name, for instance, Sydney 
Dobell’s “Keith of Ravelston”; Stevenson's “ Ticonderoga” ; 
Peacock’s “ War Song of Dinas Vawr”; Mr. Kipling’s “ East and 
West” ; Mr. Swinburne’s “ Ballad of Dead Man’s Bay” ; Rossetti’s 
“Sister Helen”; Miss Ingelow’s “ High Tide on the Coast of 
Lincolnshire” ; and “The Wedding of Pale Bronwen,” by Mr. 
Ernest Rhys. Here, indeed, is variety in modern song. The 
“Trish Ballads” in the last volume are not less various, ‘and 
living writers are largely represented. Mr. Cooke's illustrations 


By the late 


The Literature of the 
LL.D. 


Mixto, LL.D. Edited Kyienut, 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 1894. 
This posthumous volume of lectures by Mr. Minto is appro- 
priately introduced by a biographical sketch of the late Aberdeen 
Professor of Logie written by the editor, with which are given 
additional reminiscences of old friends or pupils, such as the Rev. 
W. L. Davidson, Mr. Chalmers Mitchell, Mr. J. H. Lobban, Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll, and Professor W. M. Ramsay. The lectures 
would, doubtless, have been altered and recast, as Professor 
Knight remarks, had the author lived to see them through the 
press, and he has thought it inexpedient to do more than 
correct clerical errors. This wasa wise rule to observe. Oc- 
casionally, however, a passage might have been amended with- 
out affecting the spirit of the text. Thus the odd statement 
with regard tu Shelley—“ he would not drink tea with his sugar” 
—might have been corrected so as to avoid what is a ridiculous 
inversion. The lectures contain much that is admirable, 
especially with respect to the work and influence of Pope. Mr. 
Minto was will qualified to deal with the subject. He was 
remarkably free from any kind of parti pris, and had a healthy dis- 
like of gush and excess in criticism. The essay on the “Supposed 
Tyranny of Pope,” in the supplement to these lectures, is a capital 
example of sane and large-minded judgment. In the lectures, 
again, his defence of Pope against Elwin’s strictures (p. 30) is as 
conclusive as it is well tempered. The essay on Burns, now first 
printed, is not less characteristic in its sanity and breadth of view, 
and was esteemed by the author, as Mr. Lobban testifies, “dis- 
tinctly the best thing he had ever written.” 


Half-Hours with an Old Golfer. By “Catamo Currents.” Illus- 
trated by G. A. Laundy. London: Bell & Sons. 1895. 


This elegant volume should be every golfer's “ companion,” and 
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its author the laureate of golf. The poem “A Good Game 
at ” ought in itself to make good the election of the writer to 
the poetic office. What Armstrong did for Health, the “Old 
Golfer” has done for Golf. He has honoured the ancient game 
and enriched didactic poetry. In “Sandy Gow’s Funeral,” more- 
over, he attempts a loftier strain with not less success, giving us 
a new and convincing illustration of “the ruling passion.” 
Perhaps it was a harder enterprise to give instruction in verse, 
as in the chapter “ How to Learn the Game”; yet a clearer 
exposition of the mysteries of driving we could not desire. 
After a patient and precise statement of the A B C or “1, 2, 3” 
of the game, the Old Golfer sets forth in neat stanzas on the 
“ Full Drive ” :— 
{f clear on even grass we find 
Our ball inviting lies, 
We take the driver, when the stroke 
The distant flag implies. 


But if, in such a case, the lie 
Suggest the smallest doubt, 

The Brassie is the club to use 
To bring you safely out. 


If still more doubtful, take the cleek ; 
If bad, the iron play ; 

If very bad, the mashie’s best 
To get the ball away. 


Mr. Laundy’s illustrations reflect both the poetic and the prac- 
tical aims of this pretty book on the art of golf. Those misguided 
persons who think that poetry and the practical, or amusement 
and instruction, are incompatible may learn a useful lesson of 
the author, even as they are mastering his admirable treatise on 
the royal and ancient game. 

Pudd'nhead Wilson. By Marx Twary. London: Chatto & 

Windus. 1894. 

Mark Twain's last book is a story of mixed babies and the 
ingenious detection of crime. It is not altogether another 
Hucklebury Finn. On the other hand, it is a relief to 
find that it is not another Yankee at King Arthur's Court. 
Roxy, the slave woman, who changes the babies, is a delight- 
ful character, who stirs us with a warm and ready interest. 
For the rest, there is little that can be said to rouse enthusiasm. 
Pudd'nhead Wilson himself is a little unreal, too much of the 
deus ex machind, though there is much that is Twainian in‘ the 
specimen sayings that illustrate his wisdom. Every chapter is 
headed with these extracts, and it is clear that Pudd’nhead 
Wilson is to Mark Twain what Poor Richard was to Franklin. 
In the means by which Wilson detects the murderer of Judge 
Driscoll we have an ingenious adaptation of the system of thumb- 
impressions, originated by Sir W. Herschell in India, as a 
method of identifying criminals. It is cleverly, if not entirely 
persuasively, worked out in the story. But the sketch of Roxy, 
the negress, is by far the finest thing in the book. 


Cameos of Literature from Standard Authors. Compiled by 
Mrs. Vincent. 12 vols, London: Warne & Co. 1894. 


This selection of specimens of English prose and verse is 
described as a “modernized and revised edition of Charles 
Knight's Half-Hours with the best Authors.” It is largely com- 
posed of authors who were scarcely known to fame when that 
popular miecellany was first issued, and is thus practically a new 
work as well as a new edition. We note, for example, extracts 
from Mr. Blackmore, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Pater, 
Mr. A. R. Wallace, Dr. Jessopp, Mr. Henry Drummond, Mr. 
Conan Doyle. The literature represented is drawn from a "wide 
field, and shows extreme diversity. The twelve volumes are 
very well printed, tasteful in binding, handy in size, and, being 
packed in a neat and convenient box, form an acceptable gift for 
presentation. 


The new issue of Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage 
(Dean & Son) sppears with commendable promptitude, with all 
its admirab!e features as hitherto, and corrected to date. The 
leading points of the yearly editorial revision are indicated as 
usual in the preface. A list of Indian and foreign Knights 
end Companions is ."\«n for the first time. From an amusing 
anonymous letter printed by the editor it appears that there 
are ladies wl o object energeticlly to standard works of reference 
like Delrett because of the record of the dates of their birth. 
We have also receive! the invaluable Dod for 1895 (Sampeon 
Low & Co.), a “Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage” that 
comprehends all “titled classes,” a model of concise statement 
and convenient arrangement. Whittaker’s Windsor Peerage 
(Whittaker & Co.), also inclusive of Baronets, Knights, Bishops, 


and other titled classes, is a compact and handy volume, with an 
excellent arrangement of material, clear, relevant, and exact, 


Venezia, adapted from the German of Henry Pert by Mrs, 
Arruvur Bett (Sampson Low & Co.), is a handsome and 
seasonable gift-book, descriptive of Venice and Venetian life, and 
illustrated by Ettore Tito, Luigi Cima, Tony Grubhofer, and 
other artists. As with the volumes of the attractive series, 
“The Capitals of the World,” Mr. H. D, Traill contributes an 
introduction, and indicates what is most abiding in the charms 
of Venice, 


From Mr. Fisher Unwin we have a capital selection of Irish 
poetry and music— The Irish Song Book, edited by Mr. ALFRED 
Percivat Graves—comprising more than a hundred lyrics, old 
and modern, with the music of the original airs. It is but 
sampling of the vast and rich store of Irish song; but it is dis- 
tinctly an admirable and representative garnering of much of the 
best. 


Beautiful Britain is the title of a “ Portfolio of Photographs,” 
issued in parts by the Werner Company of Chicago and London, 
containing a series of pictures illustrative of the “Scenery and 
the Splendours of the United Kingdom.” In No. 4 we have 
views of Wilton and Longleat, interiors of Hatfield and Kneb- 
worth, with other pictures of stately homes and historic buildings, 
with brief descriptions at the foot of each. The photographs are 
well reproduced and thoroughly representative, 


A similar publication, but “done in England by Englishmen,” 
is the Descriptive Album of London, issued by the “ Descriptive 
Album” Publishing Company, of which we have the First Part, 
composed of sixteen excellent pictures of London buildings, among 
which are capital views of the Tower Bridge, the Imperial Insti- 
tute, and other recent additions to the architectural variety of 
the metropolis. 


We have also received Vol. XX. of Papers of the Manchester 
Literary Club (Heywood); the Ninth Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Labour, 1893 (Washington : Government Office) ; 
Symbolic Logic, by Joun Venn, Sc.D. (Macmillan & Co.), second 
edition, revised and rewritten; On the Natural Immunity against 
Cholera, by C. Goprrey Gtmret (Williams & Norgate); South 
America, the Neglected Continent, by E. C. Mrntarp and Lucy 
Gurnness (Marlborough & Co.); The Confessions of Amos Todd 
(Fisher Unwin); Kangaroo and Kauri, by J. K. ARTHUR 
(Sampson Low & Co.); An Analysis of Snell's Principles of 
Equity, by E. E. Bryra, LL.D. (Stevens & Haynes), fifth 
edition ; Voyages and Travels, by Captain Basi Hatz (Nelson 
& Sons), with illustrations; Vol. VII. of Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society (Longmans & Co.); Childhood in Lite- 
rature and Art, by Horace E. Scupper (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co.); The Prevention of Small-Pox and the Stamping- 
Out System, by Epncar M. Crooxsuanx, M.B. (H. K. Lewis); 
The Guide to the Italian Pictures at Hampton Court, a Kyrle 
pamphlet by Mary Loocan (Innes & Co.); and The Baptist 
Handbook for 1895 (Clarke & Co.) 


We beg leave to state that we cannot undertake to return rejected 
Communications, The Editor must also entirely decline to 
enter into correspondence with the writers of MSS, sent in an@ 
not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaturDay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs, Rt. ANpERsON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the OrFicz, 38 SourHampron Srreet, Strand, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application, 

= 

Copies of the Saturvar Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRAMER'S 


PIANOS 
ALL MAKERS 


CRAMBER’S PIANOS 
Latest Improvements from £21 net. 

PIANOS by Bechstein, Broadwood, Coilard, Ibach, Frard, 
Bluthner, in stock, FULLEST Cas DiscOUxTs, or 

ECOND- HAND “PIANOS by all makers, returned from hire, 
on specially offered from £15. Send for Price L 
CRAMER'S, 199 and REGENT STRe 
and 4-4 MOORGaTE STREET, E.C., LoxDuN. 
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LITCHFIELD’S, 


HANWAY ST. 
OXFORD ST. 


LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED 
PRICED 
CATALOGUE 
NEW 
EDITION. 


Objets 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 
_ JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOFORTES 


d possess features which give to them distinct advantages, viz: 
PERFECT. MATERIALS PERFECT ADJUSTMENT 
PERFECT INVENTIONS PERFECT FINISH 
PERFECT CONSTRUCTION PERFECT ACTION 
PERFECT SENSIBILITY of TOUCH and TONE, 
Legion of Honour, Numerous Gold Medals. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON 
Makers to T.R.H. the PRINCE and PRINCESS OF 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free of the Leading Music ? Sellers. 


VINOLIA CREAM 


COLD SORES, BURNING, ITCHING, &c. 
1s. 1id. and 1s. 9d. per Box. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


BELFAST, 


Were Awarded the Grand Dip] 
Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize ‘Two Prise Medals, Sais, 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET 


none Bolfas HANDKERCHI 
“Linen, Belfast.” 
es Gents’ » 3s, 11d, 

IRISH DAMASK Fish’ Napkins, per doz. Dinner 
an i doz. Table Cloths, 2 yds. 
ii yds. by 3 yds., 5s. 6d. each. 

Huckaback To’ 6d. per doz. 


Linen Pillow 1s, 2}4. each, 


TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN, 


Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered, 
SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, SHIRTS, 


Collars for Ladies and Children, 3-fold, from 8s, 6d. Bn 4-fold, 4s, 11d, 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, "trom 5s. 11d. 
Matchless Shirts, best quality Longcloth, with 4 fod fine finest linen Fronts and 
Oaffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to measure, 2s. extra). 
OLD SHIRTS made good as new, with best materials in Neckbands, 
Caffs, and Fronts, from 14s, the half-dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAYER 
By Special Appointment to the Queen and the Empress Frederict of Germany, 


An Excellent Mediam Mild INDIAN CIGAR, 
of — Flavour and Aroma, 
ces 22s. and 20s. per 100 (two om 


Carriage Paid. Samp! 
Mr. A. BALA writes D Five, 18. ; 


DINDIGUL 


son with choice 
and cost about one-third.” 

BEWLAY & co., Ltd,, 49 & 74 Strand, W.C., & 148 Cheapside, E.0, 
TOBACCONISTS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. Established 1780, 
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THE EDINBURGH LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ASSETS, £2,850,000. INCOME, £350,000. 


THE NEW 
“EDINBURGH” POLICY. 


A Yearly Payment at the rate of 
£4 PER CENT. 
will secure 
£100 AT DEATH 
if at any time within 25 years, 
An Annual Return of 
5&5 PER CENT. FOR LIFE 
after the 25 years have expired, and 
£100 IN CASH 
when that yearly payment ceases. 
The Policyholder may drop the yearly 5 per cent. at any 
time and have the £100 in cash. 


See Special Prospectus for particulars of these and other 
Guaranteed Options. 


Heap Orrice:—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Lonpon Orrice:—11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


ERARD PIANOFORTES AND HARPS 


Will be made to order to suit any style of Furniture or Decoration. 


Get your piano from Erard’s. Shey enced the best cantare the 
The New Models are on hire for the season, mith option of parchase if d 
“ Used” Pianofortes from £ 


ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAEKERS 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


id ti i 
cough, the 

TH ROAT For these symptoms = Eres GLY- 
OBRINE JUJUBES. In contact with the glands 
AND at the moment they are excited by the act 

of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable 

confections becomes actively healing. Sold in 


COUG H. 5: labelled JAMES 
Threadneedle Street, and 170 
MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine, or 
using wih or wither) wate. The quality will be 13s, 7s. 6d, 
at much prices, 


DINNER CLARET.—ST. ESTEPHE. 
Superior DINNER WINB, old in bottle We can 
strongly recommend this wine. Gn bo be 168. Os. 
found equal to wine offered at much higher prices by the 
small foreign houses who pester private consumers in 


FINER CLARETS ETS, of good vintage, and old 


in bottle, at 22s., 308., 836s., 42s. per Dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine ~~ and at prices, in many cases, below the present whole- 
sale price in Bordeaux, including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 1878, 
1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 889, All early imported by oureel ves. 


Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


LIVERPOOL: 
CENTRAL BUILDINGS. NORTH JOHN STREET. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


FOUNDED 1823. 
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THEATRES, &c. 


FHA YMARKET THEATRE.—Mr. TREE, 


Sole Lessee and Manager. 
HAMLET, TO-NIGHT, at 8. 
Mr. TREE. 
Neville, Mr. Edward ton, Miss Frances Ivor, 
Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Henry. 
Jie. bere Ghat Curing his absence in Amesicn his Theatre has been 


taken for tue Spring Season by 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER and Mr. H. Il. MORELL. 


RURY LANE THEATRE SOT AUGUSTUS 
HARRIS Leesee and Man Augustus Harris's new Grand Panto- 
Dick WHITTINGTO For full see Daily Papers. Box office open 


ROYALPR PRINCESS THEATRE. —Sir AUGUSTUS HARRIS 
~~ ry Evening, at 730." THE DERBY WINNER,” by Sir 


([}HE INDEPENDENT THEATRE.—On January 4, 5,7, 8, 


Dorothy Leighton. in which Miss Esther Palliser and Mr. Bernard Gou! appear. 
Performance begins 8.30. Box Office open trom lito5 daily. Seats at 
all the Libraries. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE BEST ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE CIIILDREN IS AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 
A MERRY PANTOMIME. A FUNNY OLD-FASHIONED HARLEQUINADE. 
A LAUGHABLE MARIONETTE SHOW. 
TWO WONDERFUL AND PLEASING AERIAL TRAPEZE PERFORMANCES, 
AND ALL THE FUN OF THE FAIR AT THE INDOOR SWINGS 


open 10 am., all day. 


AND ROUNDABOUTS. 
CRYSTAL MAZE, ELECTRIC WONDER, &c. &c. 
Only 1s. 6d. from London and Back, including Return Railway fare and Admivsicn to 
Palace—Children Half- price. 


CRYSTAL PALACE PANTOMIME. 


“BLUE BEARD.” 
IS PRONOUNCED A TRIUMPH BY THE ENTIRE LONDON PRESS. 
Written by HORACE LENNARD. Invented and Produced by OSCAR BAR RETT. 
Every Afternoon at 3; also on Thursday and Saturday evenings at 7.30. 


Seats, 04... ond Sa, be booked in advance at the Crystal Palace 
‘ai the usual City and West Ena Ticket a Agencies, 


Unnumbered Seats, Is. and Is. 6d. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


EVENING PERFORMANCES OF GRAND PANTOMIME 
“BLUE BEARD,” 
On THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 7.30. 


For Evening Performances caly. P . Purchasers of Seat Tickets are 
ADMITTED FREE 
the Central and Low-Level entrances 
Ticket Office,” at Central and entrances, ursday Saturday 
Evenings, frem Bix till Bight for th wale of Tickets. 
Numbered Seats, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. ; Unnumbered, Is. and Is. 6d. 


SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. 
FFOLK 8TREET, PALL MALL EAST, 8. 
WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. Ten till Five. 


One Shilling. 
E. PROCLOR, Hon. Secretary. 


INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 


STAIN 
The COURSE of on ENGINEER for 


and the Colonies. fiz: FORTY ‘STUDENTS will be admitted 
Assistant 


Secretary of 'welve 
by particulars epply to 


QUNDLE SCHOOL —CLASSICAL, MODERN, SCIENCE, 


Exhibition ‘Term Open 
Beience Dp. hteen gained rtificates w fourteen 

‘erm begins January 19._Apply to the Hgap-MasTeR. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS, 


T= IMPERIAL COMPANY LIMITED. 
Est. 1908.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and #3 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Bubsoribed Capital, £1,900,000. Paid-up, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
I BANK, Chancery Lane, London. 
B sor DEPOSITS 


Gane. on CURRENT ‘ACCOUNTS, cn the minimum monthly 


ont sore £100, 
INGS ARTMENT. For the encouragement of Thrift the bank receives small 
allows cach completed 


¥ of N 
LONDON TRUBS BOC SOCIETY, 35 Finsbury Square, 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 


The patients (numbering now about 10,000 in the year) are of both 
children month old to adults over %. Over 461,550 patients have 
formation of the charity up to the present date. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be 


NSUMPTION HOSPIT. BROMPTON.—FUNDS 


HENBY DOBBIN, Secretary. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


I ;EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 

SonoRnggheve Colonies, calling st PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUBZ, ang 
ove RSON, ANDERSON, CO. Fenchureh avease, Londea, 
apply to the 6 Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 


P and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY; AMAL rer we 


ALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS, 
‘APAN AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA;S every fortnight. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.,and 35 Coch. 


MAGNESIA, 
for Acidit; Heartburn, 
Headache. Gout, and Indigestion. 


MAGNESIA. 
safest and most gentle 
for delicate constitutions, 
Children, and Infante. 
8old throughout the World. 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 
OPENINGS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
VACANCY every, Third month for ONE PUPIL. Terms for one year's t with 
comfortable board and | g. £200, payable in advance (£150, if from an agricultural or 


BOOKS, 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS for PRESENTATION. 
Just published, a CATALOGUE of STANDARD WORKS IN NEW AND 
HANDSOME BINDINGS, and of important NEW BOOKS of the SEASON, 
suitable for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 

Post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
37 PICCADILLY, W., and 140 STRAND, W.C., LONDON, 


&e. 


THE 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


A Monthly Review. 
Edited by JAMES KNOWLES. 


The JANUARY Number commences 
A NEW VOLUME. 


And contains Contributions by 


J. KEIR HARDIE, M.P. “ The Independent Labour Party.” 
PROFESSOR GRAHAM, “ The Collectivist Prospect in England.” 
THE HON. REGINALD B, BRETT. “ The Queen and Lord Beaconsfield."” 
OUIDA. “ Birds and their Persecutors.” 
MISS LUCY M. J. GARNETT. ** Women under Islam.” 
The REV. CANON TEIGNMOUTH SHORE (Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen). 

“ Auricular Confession and the English Church.’” 


H. A. KENNEDY. “ The Paintings at Pompeii.” 
GEORGE A. AITKEN. “ Defoe’s ‘ Apparition of Mrs. Veal.’” 
Mrs. LOGAN. “ Night Travelling in India.” 
The Rev. Dr. JESSOPP. “St. Martin of Tours.” 
Sir WEMYSS REID. “The Political Situation.’” 
E. N. BUXTON. “ Stony Sinai.” 
Professor ROBERT K. DOUGLAS. “The Triumph of Japan.” 


Cav. W. L. ALDEN (late American Consul-General in Rome). 
“ Francesco Crispi : an Appreciation.”” 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LTD. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; amp 
80 SOUTH FREDERICK STRERT, EDINBURGH. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


) BOOKBUYERS. —225 per cent. Discount in nearly all 


HARRISON & SONS, 59 Pall Mall, 8.W. CoFalOeeE of all J aw 
CHRISTMAS ond NEW BUOKS now ready, post free on 


Jest edition, 94 vols. and 
at £45 6s.) for £34. 
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Second Edition now ready. New Series. 


THE ARGOSY. 


With the JANUARY NUMBER commences a 


NEW, IMPROVED, AND ENLARGED SERIES. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The JANUARY Number contains, among i interesting features, 
the Opening Chapters of a ‘SERIAL § STORY 
By the late MRS. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lyn a 
Tilustrated by M. ELtEN 
Also the Opening Chapters cf inert ented STORY of. of powerful and domestic 
interes enti 
“WHEN LEAVE WERE GREEN.” 
By SYDNEY HODGES. by Frank Dadd, 


Contents of the First Number of the New Series. 
1, WHEN LEAVES WERE GREEN: a Novel. By Sypney Hopces. 
Chaps. 1—5. Illustrated by Frank Dadd. 
2. “MEMORIALS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD.” By the Rev. Canon M‘Cormick, 
D.D. With Illustrations. 
8. GEORGE FENTON’'S CHANCE: a Circuit Story. 
4. MIDNIGHT: New Year's Eve. 
5. THE TYRANNY OF TOWN FLOWERS. 
6. MR. CASPONEL. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “East Lynne.” 
Chapters I.-IT. ty M. Ellen Edwards. 
7. AFTER LONG — a. 
GHOSTLY WIF 
ROMANCE OF "SPAIN, W, Woop. th Illustrations, 
10, A MYSTERY OF MODERN 
11, AMONGST THE BEARS. By C, Hastines. 
12. MADAME LA COMTESSE. 
13. A SUBURBAN ROMANOE. 
Now ready, price ONE SHILLING. 
LONDON : R. BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


New Series. One Shilling. 


Che Hew ‘Review. 


Edired by W. E. HENLEY. 


Contents—JANUARY 1895. 
GEORGE FLEMING. 
THE LATE R. L. STEVENSON. 


Il, Mater Triumphbans. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES DILEE, Bart., M.P. The Navy. 
F. KEARY, India: Impressions. 
G. W. STEEVENS. The New Ibsen. 


Les Sentiments de la France pour Angleterre. 
Talk of New Alliances, 
The Armenian Question. 


EMILE OLLIVIBR. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
“A DIPLOMATIST.” 


G. 8. STREET. An Eulogy of Charles II. 
GEORGE WYNDHAM, MP. A Walking Skirt. 
W. 8. LILLY. The Problem of Parity. 
WILLIAM ARCHER. In Memoriam, R. L, Stevenson. 
H. G. WELLS, The Time Machine, 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 951. JANUARY 1895. 2s. 6d. 


THE CLOSED CABINET. 

OF JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, II, By Joun Sxetron, 

WHIST. 

A FOREIGNER. Chaps. V.-IX. By E. Grrarp. 

MY ESCAPE FROM MULAI BUSHTA. By Watrer B. Harris. 

NATURE'S TRAINING SCHOOL, By “ A Son or THE MARSHES.” 

GLEANINGS OF JACKSON PRATT. By Lorp 

KNOWN AND UNKNOWN. By Sternen Gwynn, 

A MESSAGE FROM THE RIVER. By R. C.D 

THE BATTLE OF PING YANG: How the News was Told at Dragon 
Valley. October 18%. By EB. A. Irvine. 

THE CHURCH IN WALES. 

THE LOOKER-ON, 


SECOND EDITION, 
BELACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, Decemper 1894, 


contains the first instalment of Mr. Skelton's “REMINISCENCES OF JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE”; the Opening lers of the New Serial Story,“ A 
FPOREIGNER,” by E, GERARD; “AN EPISTLE FROM HORACE,” on Mr. 
GLADSTONES NEW TRANSLATIONS ;“ CELIBACY AND THE STRUGGLE 
GET ON,” dc, de, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


COMMENCEMENT OF FIFTH SERIES. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. LL.D. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. Price 1s. 
THE SINAITIC Palsupenst OF THE SYRIAC GOSPELS. By Ven. Archdeacon 
F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.8. 
FATHERHOOD THE FINAL IDEA OF GOD. By Rev. Jouw Warsox, M.A. 
THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. By Rev. Prof. ADaM Suita, D.D. 
CALL TO SELF-POSSESSION. By Rev. T. G. 
G. A. SMITH'S “ HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND.” 
JEREMIAH : Al MAN AND HIS MESSAGE. 1. HIS CALL. By Rev. James 
STALKER, D.D. 


IDEALS AND GRACE. By Rev. Principal H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D. 
Subscription: 12s. per annum post free. 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE BEST WOMEN’S MAGAZINE. 
HE ‘WOMAN at HOME. (Anus 6. & 8. Swar's Magazine.) 


For JANUARY. 
‘ee 


1. STORIES FROM THE DIARY OF A COURT DRESSMAKER, (1) “ Count 
Strozzi’s Wedding Present.” By L. T. Maps, Author of “ Stories from the Diary 
of a Doctor."” With many Illustrations. 
2. REMINISCENCES OF ROYALTIES. By.Oxz Has Kyowy Tuem. With 
numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 
A REVOLTING DAUGHTER. any 8. Sway. Memories of Margaret 
DIES Sanau A. TOOLEY. ith Portraits of Mra 
Johnson (the Mayoress), Mre. R. W. Dale, Chamberinin &e. 
5. HIS SECOND WIFE. Evizapetu W. Fully Illustrated. 
SS OF FASHION. By Lapy Mary. Including interesting Information. 
© ef Madame Christine Nilsson, ac. 


. Princess Bismare 
AND MANY OTHER ATTRACTIVE ARTICLES. 


[THE WOMAN at HOME, 6d. Monthly, 
Each Number is complete in itself. 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 317 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


‘BY 
1. J. M. BARRIE—(“ Scotland's Lament;”). 
2. S. R. CROCKETT—(“ Mr. Stevenson's Books "’), 
3. IAN MACLAREN—(“ In Memoriam "), 

See 


THE BOOKMAN, 


For JANUARY. Price 6d. 
Which contaias also an Account of 
THE FIRST MEETING OF 
MR. STEVENSON and MR GEO. MEREDITH. 
The subject of the “ New Writer” Article is 
MR. ARTHUR MORRISON, Author of “Tales of Mean Streets.” 


THE BOOKMAN. 6d. Monthly. 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 
Contents for JANUARY. Price Two Shillings. 


Mr. WILBERFORCE. 
Myths. 


Maritime Defence. The of the Melbourne 
Fleet of in the American Civil War—continued. Captain 
‘ommy Atkins TRICE WHITTINGTON. 


Duty. 
ayeda apanese miniscence of t! Flying 
The Distribution yoy in an Army Corps. uae May, B.A. 


Entrance into t A Father of Two Entrants. 
The Attair W. H. Cra 

de Janeiro— Afte War. An Eye- Witness. 

The Indian Army: The New Organization. Au Adjutant. 

Unclaimed Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Money. H. Paeston 
LONDON: — 4 SONS, LTD.,13 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 

And at all Railway Stations and Booksellers’. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


of some importance.... a slight spice of the ‘ Saturday 
Prof, J. BLake, in Annals | ritish Geology. 

Its Editorials are independent. 

Ite Articves invelligivie, 

lus Reviews authoritative, 

Its News up to date, 

The JANUARY Number begins a NEW VOLUME. 
ONE SHILLING NET. 
Of ull Booksellers, or of the Publishers, 

RAIT, HENDERSON, & CO,, 22 St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
JANUARY. 


THE QUESTION OF A SECOND CHAMBER :— 
1, A BHORT war WITH THE HOUSE OF LORDS, By J. G. Swirr 
MCNEILL, Q.C., M.P, 
2% THE HOUSE or LORDS SINCE THE REFORM ACT. By C. B. 
ROYLANCE- KENT 
RUBINSTEIN. By the Rev. H. Hawes, 
ALIEN IMMIGRATION, By Grorragy Draco. 
COUNT MOLTKE, FIELD-MARSHAL. By Wairmay, 
LADY BLENNERHASSETT'S TALLEYRAND.” By 
MADAGASCAR, By Vazana. 
THE COLLAPSE OF CHINA AT SEA. By Captsin 8, Eanpiey-Wi RN. 
THE CRIMEA IN 1854 AND 1504, By General Sir Evatys Woop, G.C.B., V.C. 
THE ETHIOS OF SHOPPING. By Lavy Jeune, 
THE HEART OF LIFE, Chaps. VIII.-XI, By W. H. Matuock, 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


TH SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance: 


of the United Kingdom ........... 41 8 2 
an parts of the World 1 10 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
catch the Friday evening’s mai). ; 


OHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON, 


BTERL & JONES, 29 Oraven Brest, Strand, London, W.0. 725 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE.— Zhe JANUARY issue (com- 
mencing a New Volume) of THE TEMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE may now be obtained at 
all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, price 
One Shilling. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


_A MEMOIR of Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN 


(PAULINE LA Ferronnays), Author of “Le Récit d'une Sur.” With 
Extracts from her Diaries and ae peg By Marta CATHERINE 
Bisnor. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits of Mrs. Craven, 21s. 


SECOND EDITION, JUST READY. 


A MEMOIR of Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 


Author of “East Lynne” &c. aS CHARLES W. Woop. 1 vol. crown 8v0. 
with Portraits and 64 Illustrations, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ELDER CONKLIN; 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


By FRANK HARRIS. 
1 vol. price 6s. 


Mr. COVENTRY PATMORE says :— 


“The manner or technical element in Mr. Harris’s stories seems to me beyond 
criticism. The severity with which he confines himself to saying things, instead 
of talking about them, is wholly admirable. Kipling never did anything better 
than the two short stories, ‘ Fatin' Crow’ and ‘ The Best Man in Garotte,’ that is to 
say, the kind of thing—which was thoroughly worth doing—couid not have been 
done better. The interest is human and heroic, and the execution perfect...... It 
requires an eye which has been sharpened by a life devoted to finish of ex 
to discern how great and vigorous have been the labour and faculty expended in 
this volume. It is a work of real and rare genius, greatly, to my thinking, mis- 
applied. Morbid anatomy, except in so far as it helps by contrast to glorify health, 
has no place in true art; end avery Jarge proportion of this book is devoted to 
morbid anatomy without any adequate presentation of the contrast of health.” 


Professor DOWDEWN says :— 


“ Demonstrations in spiritual anatomy—that is the most exact description which 
can be given in a word of Mr. Frank Harris’s stories. They are not deficient in 
action, vigorously rendered into narrative ; but the action is so contrived as to be 

tially the deploying of character; and the narrator stands above and apart 
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[Just ready. 
CORNISH DIAMONDS. By ELIzaABETH 
Goprrey, Author of “’Twixt Wood and Sea” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT. By the Author 


of “Dr. Edith Romney.” 8 vols, crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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from both events and personages, laying bare muscle and nerve with an unfaltering 
scalpel. The anatomist does not indulge in any tender emotion towards the sub- 
jects of his demonstrations ; but it is intensely interesting to remove the superficial 
layers and expose to view the deeper structures. A keen eye and a hand that can 
be both bold and nice are needed for success; neither rhetoric nor sentiment can 
assist the demonstrator.” 

TIMES. 


“These ably conceived and ably-written stories seem to rank the late editor of 
the Fortnightly and new editor of the Saturday among the‘ realists.’ But let us 
not be misunderstood. Three of the six are simply ‘ realistic’ as every narrative of 
incident should be, and therefore of themselves hardly suggest a distinctive label 
for Mr. Frank Harris’s work. They betray unmistakably the influence of Mr. 
Bret Harte ; nor are we sure that that writer bas given us more characteristic or 
graphic pictures of the society of frontier townsoip and mining camp than we find 
in * The Sheriff and his Partner.’ ‘ Eatin’ Crow’ and ‘The Best Man in Garotte.’ 
The three remaining stories—still American and of the Western States—are more 
complex. They are sufficiently rich in incid ident is subordinated to 
er, and the mind is strung up to high tension by the spectacleof warring 

tottering virtue. 


charact 
impulses and 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 
“ All Mr. Frank Harris’s stories are readable, some of them subtle—one is a gem 
of the book, a little masterpiece, suggests Gesrge Eliot with a 
difference, that difference being a dash of M The 
tion of motive is worthy of the English artist. ‘The French artist could not have 
pms the quiet sustained emphatic irony......Despite its apparent cynicism, 
the story is essentially humane.’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 
“Turning from fiction with a simple mention of Mr. Frank Harris's ‘Elder 
Conklin '—perhaps the best piece of work of the year.” 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


“The literary form of the stories is on the whole excellent. His style is Gallic 
with its even fitness and sharp lucidity. It is perfectly unobtrusive in its terse, 
close simplicity—so simple and clear that you never notice it at all, and it becomes 
a mere transparent medium through which the characters are seen in relief as if 
cut upon acameo. But there is no denying the vivid realism with which he makes 
bis figures move and talk, or the dramatic force with which he enables us to see the 
motives and actions of such cbaract:rs as Gulmore the Boss, Elder Conklin, and 
Mr. Letgood. ‘The Modern Idyll’ is the singularly powerfal story which first 
revealed Mr. Harris's ability when it appeared in the pages of the fortnightly. It 
is even less pleasant to read than any of the others; but there is extraordinsry 
force in the realisation of the character of the Parson, with its strange mixture of 
pietism and sensuality.” 


ATHANEUM. 


“The men and women live and move and have their being with that sort of 
aching, over-charged emotionalism which we experience only for ourselves or others 
in moments of the keenest mental tension. Balzac, no doubt, could have drawn 
such a figure as Elder Conklin—so stonily pathetic, so hopelessly repellent in its 
tearless agony of bewildered frustration. To have put beside him such an incar- 
nation of healthy, youthful, and lovely feminine animality as his daughter Loo is, 
indeed, a triumph in creative workmanship. The same sure hand presides over a 
little gallery of Western American girls, passing by grades of ascension into the 
two fair students who are rivals for the one really civilized and attractive male 
character. Mr. Frank Harris, who most obviously regards his work as a story- 
teller with extreme seriousness (the lime /abor is manifest again and again in this 
republished and selected collection), starts with the vet further disadvantage of a 
journalistic training in the handling of Englist: prose.” 


SPEAKER. 


“That Mr. Frank Harris can write an admirable story was proved some years 
ago when he published the tale called ‘ A Modern Idyl,’ in The Fortnightly y Eamng 
* Eider Conklin’ is a collection of his tales, all dealing with life in the Far West of 
America, and all distinguished by the vigour and power which marked his story in 
the Fortnightly. That be has taken Mr. Bret Harte as his model is obvious, but 
that only leads us to congratulate him on the good taste he has shown in his choice 
of an exemplar. Nor must it be supposed that he is a slavish copyist. There is 
the atmosphere of the West in all the stories, whilst the incidents are 
striking. If Mr. Harris goes on as he has begun, he need not fear comparison with 
any living writer of short tales.” 


ACADEMY. 


“ Mr. Harris has written so good a book that one is amazed that it should have 
failed co wantonly of perfection. Page after page glows with masterly invention, 
tender pathos, excellent wit: attributes belonging to the magicians of fiction. Its 
cleverness is often near akin to absolute genius: the dexterity of the writer evokes 
not only surprise, but a rare pleasure, Yet this fact still mocks one, that lesser 
books have revealed a more equable, a more unhesitating, management of 
subject.” 
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With 10 Portraits. Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 


MY PARIS NOTE-BOOK. 
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Demy &vo. 14s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.— There isa rich fund of amusement and instruction in 
this brilliantly written work.” 


IBSEN’S NEW PLAY. 
LITTLE EYOLF. 


Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
With Portrait. Small 4to. 5s. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Ibsen stands out as incomparably the most powerful 
intell.ctual influence of his day.” 
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Christianity not as a Ms atie Gattetien but as a New Theory 
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By COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 
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THE HEAVENLY TWINS. By Sarah 


GRAND. - 
Nearly Fifty Thousand Copies of this Novel have been sold during 
the year, and nearly Four Thousand were previously sold in three volumes, 
WORLD.—* There is much powerful and beautiful writing in this remarkable 
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THE EBB-TIDE. By Robert Louis 
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ME SSRS. 


CONTINUATION OF MR. GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. 


— RAWSON GARDINER, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh, Fellow of Merton College, Honorary Student of Christ Chureh, éa, Vol. I. etm, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, ‘ae the Accession of Ja I. to; 
the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. of = mz, 3.0. 1886, With 
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4 vols, Crown 8vo. 6s, each, TION, 1603-1660. With 4 Maps. Fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. [Zpochs of Modern History. 
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NEW EDITION OF 8IR GEORGE CHESNEY’S “INDIAN POLITY.” 
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CHESNEY, K.C.B., M.P., Colonel Commandant Royal Engineers. With Map Administrative Divisions of British Intie. Third 
vo. 2) 


NEW BOOK BY THE RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR. 


The FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF; being .Notes Introductory to the Study o of 


Theology. By the Right Han. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 80. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS: a Series of Lectures delivered at Oxford. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 
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By Lyatt, Author of “Donovan” &e 


NEW BOOK BY THE DEAN OF CHRIST CHURCH. 


‘ STUDIES intheCHRISTIAN CHARACTER: 


Sermons. With an Introductory ow By Francis Pacer, D.D., Dean of 
Christ Ohurch, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. {in January. 


NEW BOOK BY CANON MacSOLL. 


LIFE HERE and HEREAFTER: Sermons 


by the Rev. Matcorm MacOot., M.A., Canon Residentiary of Ripon. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The PERMANENT VALUE of the BOOK of 


GENESIS as an INTEGRAL PART of CHRISTIAN REVELATION : being 
the Paddock Lectures for 1894. By C. W. E. Bopy, Veg D., D.C.L., 

of Old Testament Literature and Interpretation in 
New York. Crown 8vo, 5s, a few days. 


PLEAS and CLAIMS for CHRIST. By the 


Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (in a few days. 


The TEACHING of the VEDAS, What Light 


does it throw on the ae aed Development of Religion ? By MAURICE 
London Mission, Mad Crown 8vo. January. 


NEW VOLUME OF LORD BRASSEY’S PAPERS AND ADDRESSES, 


PAPERS and ADDRESSES. By Lord Brassey, 


K.C.B., D.C.L. “ MERCANTILE MARINE and NAVIGATION, from 1871 
to 1894." Arranged and Edited by Captain S, EanDLEY-WILMOT, R.N. Crown 


The DEFENCE of PLEVNA, 1877. Written 


by One who Took Part init. By Wim.tam V. unsere, With Maps, Svo. 
(Un January. 


RHODESIA of TO-DAY: a Description of 


the Present Condition and the Prospects of Matabeleland and Mashonaland. 
By EL. F. KNIGHT, Author of ** Where Three Empires Meet,” ‘‘ The Cruise of 
the Fa'con,” &c.; recently Correspondent for the “Times” in the Bricish 
South Africa Company's Territory. Crown 8vo. 23.6d.j [Jn a few days. 


TOBOGGANING on CROOKED RUNS. By 


the Hon. Harry Gipson. With 


Contributions by F. pz B. STRICKLAND and 


“ With 18 Full-page Illustrations and 32 Illustrations 


in the Text. Crown 8vo. 63. 


A MODERN PRIESTESS of ISIS (Madame 


BLAVATSKY). Abridged and Translated on the Behalf of the 
Pxychical Research from the Russian of VsEvVOLOD SERGYERVICH 
By Lear, Liit.D. With Appendices. Crown 8vo. 63, [Jn January. 


LIFE of LUTHER. By Juris Késrim. 


With Illustrations from Authentic Sources. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. For Electric 
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and A. Brooker. With 346 
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